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PRESIDENTIAL ADDRESS 


D. G. CREIGHTON 
University of Toronto 


a Canadian Historical Association presidents, like all Gaul, are 
divided into three parts. Faced with the annual necessity of com- 
posing and delivering a presidential address, they almost invariably 
follow one of three possible courses. On the one hand, a small but 
hardy number compose philosophic discourses on the nature and 
meaning of history; and, on the other, a much larger and more cautious 
group prepare good solid papers on the subjects of their current re- 
search. Obviously the first of these two courses represents the extreme 
of presidential daring, and the second the maximum of presidential 
prudence. The third course leads through middle ground. Presidents 
who modestly follow the third course are accustomed to choose, not 
the vast and terrifying problem of history as a whole, but the more 
manageable yet still impressive subject of what is called in North 
America their ‘‘field’’. And they then compose a critical report or 
evaluation of the state of historical studies within this chosen area. 
There is, as will be instantly appreciated, a good deal to be said for 
this third course. It combines a high degree of safety with a fair 
amount of latitude. It is the wise way, the good way, the middle 
way. It is what, from all Canadian experience, will be instantly 
known and recognized as the Liberal way. And it is the way which, 
both gratefully and admiringly, I propose to take tonight. What 
follows is a brief retrospective review of historical writing about 
Canada, its chief problems and its main tendencies, during the past 
quarter-century. 

This, surely, is an appropriate moment for such a survey. It 
is true, of course, that historians are always discovering appropriate 
moments, always making convenient punctuation marks in the writings 
of time. Ending epochs, beginning new periods, and delimiting ages 
of transition are questionable professional habits in which historians 
are only too apt to over-indulge. And yet there are some very sub- 
stantial reasons for feeling that, at the present moment, we stand in 
a particularly favourable position for looking back into the past, 
and forward into the future, of historical writing about Canada. 
During the last few years, Canadian historical studies may be said 
to have come to an end of a fairly well defined stage in their de- 
velopment. It has been a curious, paradoxical period, the stage which 
has just drawn to its conclusion. During the nearly thirty years 
which elapsed from the Imperial Conference of 1926 to the accession 
of the second Queen Elizabeth, Canadian historians did some of their 
best creative work, and yet, at times, hardly knew, or seemed to care 
very much, whether they could call their souls their own. They 
became, all too easily, the too susceptible victims of others’ intimida- 
tion and their own credulity. On the one hand, history was subjected 
to a fair amount of pressure from related academic disciplines, and 
from journalists and politicians. And, on the other, the historians 
themselves showed an inveterate disposition to lose their own spiritual 
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independence through the uncritical acceptance of currently fashionable 
theories of historical change. The intellectual atmosphere of these 
decades was not particularly favourable for historical studies in general; 
the currently popular theories of historical change were seriously mis- 
leading when applied to Canadian history in particular. And it was 
not really until the first decade after the war of 1939-45 that these 
circumstances began markedly to alter and these prepossessions lose 
their stultifying grip. In the past few years Canadian history has 
recovered its sense of autonomy, its conviction of the worth of its 
subject matter, and the value of its own independent approach. It 
has also — and this is still more important — shaken itself free from 
the rigid doctrinaire obsessions which dominated Canadian thought 
in the inter-war years. 

In this description of Canadian history’s attainment of a new- 
found maturity, there lies, of course, an obvious paradox. For history 
is the oldest, the most solidly established of all Canadian studies. It 
is the most articulate of the humanities, the most productive of the 
social sciences. As the annual reports of university presidents reveal 
very clearly, the economists, political scientists, lawyers, literary 
critics, and art critics of Canadian universities share a marked prefer- 
ence for the historical method. Canadian scholars, in any and every 
academic discipline, are far more likely to be historians than they are 
to be theorists or philosophers. Outwardly this might have seemed 
highly flattering as well as extremely valuable to the professional 
historians; but, in actual fact, they found it to be almost as much a 
curse as a blessing. History has dominated the humanities and the 
social sciences; but its domination was one which the professional 
historians found, to their cost, that they did not exercise themselves. 
Everybody — or nearly everybody — was his own. historian. Every- 
body was intimately convinced that he wrote superb history and was 
prepared shyly to admit the fact at the slightest provocation. Every- 
body was perfectly ready at all times to instruct the professional 
historian in the infinitely superior methods by which he could im- 
prove his own miserable performance of his task. 

This amiable business of hectoring, instructing and super- 
vising historians goes back a very long time indeed. It may be said 
to have had its beginning in the unhappy tribulations of one of the 
earliest and best-known of Canadian professional historians. A great 
teacher, a wise scholar, a writer of learned and gracefully written 
books, this historian enjoyed, and still enjoys, a very considerable 
reputation; and it may occasion a start of surprise for some to realize 
that he spent a good part of his early professional career in fighting 
manfully for the autonomy of his subject. Yet so, incredibly enough, 
it was. A colleague of his, the head of a fairly closely related depart- 
ment in the university, claimed, and tried energetically to exercise, 
some mythical superintendence over the Department of History. And 
when, inevitably, it proved impossible to make this absurd and im- 
pertinent claim good, the would-be superintendent went around the 
university, chattering with rage behind his bushy beard. The his- 
torian, who was a Christian and a gentleman, was distressed and 
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perplexed by his colleague's exhibition of angry presumption. He 
no doubt put it down to some private aberration of that person’s 
character. But succeeding generations of historians have discovered 
that these delusions of grandeur, these infatuated claims of empire, 
seem to be a regularly recurring phenomenon among the disciplines 
with which history is most closely associated. 
| Either some other subject appears to be going to take over 

history holus-bolus, or else the professors of some other subject are 
proclaiming, with self-righteous confidence, that history ought to be 
taken over holus-bolus. In the 1920's, when most Canadian nation- 
alists were passing through what might be described as a species of 
frenzy over the question of Dominion autonomy, it looked for a while 
as if lawyers and neo-legalists were going to make Canadian history a 
branch of constitutional law. In the 1930’s, when the influence of 
Harold Innis was at its height and everybody was writing and talking 
about staple production, it began to seem possible that history would 
degenerate into a sub-department of Political Economy. Finally, just 
at the opening of the 1940's, came what can only be regarded as the 
challenge of that great new discipline, Canadian sociology. It was 
a resounding, a stentorian challenge. It could in fact be only de- 
scribed with justice as a Defiance. And it irresistibly recalls that 
other famous Defiance, the Pogram Defiance, as recorded by Charles 
Dickens in Martin Chuzzlewit. Martin Chuzzlewit and his servant, 
Mark Tapley, you will remember, encountered Elijah Pogram during 
their unhappy travels in the United States. Elijah Pogram was a 
Member of Congress, ‘‘one of the master minds of our country, sir’ 
and he was the author of the Pogram Defiance. 

“What is the Pogram Defiance?’ asked Martin, thinking, 
perhaps, it was the sign of a public-house. 

“An o-ration, sir,” returned his friend. 

“Oh! to be sure,” cried Martin, ‘“What am IJ thinking of! It 
defied—?”’ 

“Tt defied the world, sir,’ replied the other gravely. ‘‘Defied 
the world in general to com-pete with our country upon any hook...” 

Now this was almost exactly what sociology proceeded to do. 
It defied Canadian history in general to com-pete with Canadian 
sociology upon any hook. Leading sociologists, in tones of mingled 
condescension and reprimand, deplored what they referred to as the 
“limitations of conventional historical method’. The real trouble 
with conventional history, they confidently announced, was that it 
had in fact no method at all. All that professional historians 
possessed was a primitive sense of chronology; and all that they could 
do was to hang their material, like so many hats, coats, and scarves, 
upon little rows of chronological pegs. They had no ideas; they had 
no analytical theories; they lacked —- and this was the crowning 
charge of the whole awful indictment — they lacked ‘‘conceptual 
tools”. Is it any wonder that the historians grew red with shame 
and mortification’ They were acutely, painfully conscious of the 
dreadful deficiency which had been imputed to them. They hung 
their heads miserably. And then by degrees they plucked up sufficient 
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courage to begin to wonder about the ‘‘conceptual tools” of other 
disciplines. What, they asked themselves, were the much vaunted 
methods of the sociologists? It certainly did not take them very 
long, or require very much effort, to find out. The ‘‘conceptual tools” 
of sociology turned out to be a rather small collection of simple 
implements which looked a little as though they had been turned up 
by a party of archaeologists investigating a Neolithic campsite. 

It was not only other academic disciplines such as law, 
geography, economics, and sociology which had tried to make off with 
history. Similar attempts were made by politics and journalism; and 
it must be conceded that politics and journalism proved to be fairly 
practised hands at the business of abduction. They were, for one 
thing, quite closely united and very powerful. For the past half- 
century, Canadian politics — with the exception of a few brief lapses 
into Tory bondage — have been Liberal politics; and by a similar 
and not entirely unrelated process of the survival of the fittest, Canadian 
journalism began to take on a predominantly Liberal hue. In short 
order, these Liberal journalists realized that a political party, in order to 
be respectable, must have a tradition, and that really respectable tradi- 
tions are created by books, not newspapers. “They began to write 
books. They began to write histories and biographies, essays. and 
learned articles. Sir John Willison started the pious labour. Dr. John 
Wesley Dafoe continued it with equal ability and even greater fervour. 
And it has been carried on to this day by that large company of dis- 
tinguished men which one can best describe respectfully as Dafoe’s 
journalistic progeny.. Today, Dafoe’s journalistic progeny are still 
conspicuous in the Parliamentary Press Gallery: they occupy many of 
the strategically located seats of the mighty in Canadian journalism. 
It is a consoling, a fortifying thought that, wherever you are in 
Canada, you can still and always, through the local daily or a national 
weekly, hear the ‘‘voice of Dafoe’’ ringing sonorously and authorita- 
tively through the land. 

It was in this way that the Liberal Interpretation — or 
Authorized Version — of Canadian history was begun. Its respect- 
ability steadily increased — successive Liberal victories and the per- 
sonality of Mackenzie King were enough to ensure that. And as it 
grew in favour with serious-minded Canadian nationalists, others be- 
sides Dafoe and his journalists began to have a hand in its elaboration. 
Historians and political scientists lent their professional talents to the 
task of enlarging and filling in the Liberal interpretation; and there 
were not a few like Dr. O. D. Skelton, who wrote the official life of 
Sir Wilfrid Laurier and subsequently found himself called, by a grate- 
ful Canadian people, to the position of Deputy Minister of External 
Affairs. At first, when these professional scribes of the Authorized 
Version were called to Ottawa, it was usually to accept a post in the 
civil service or to become a member of some Royal Commission. But 
in the meantime the Liberal interpretation grew steadily in authority 
and dignity; and it finally began to be realized that the task of en- 
larging and perfecting the Sacred Text was a full-time occupation 
which required the undivided services of specially designated, specially 
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dedicated, and particularly pious clerks. A national Liberal shrine, 
in short, was imperatively necessary. What building could serve more 
appropriately than Laurier House in Ottawa? National Liberal 
scribes were required to devote themselves to the service of the Word. 
Who could be more appropriately chosen than those scholars who had 
dedicated themselves to the lives of the blessed Liberal saints and 
martyrs of the past? 

It was in this way that the Liberal Interpretation of Canadian 
history took on something of the awful grandeur of divine revelation. 
Last Monday, the impregnable rock of this Authorized Version, as 
Mr. Gladstone would have called it, was suddenly and strangely 
shaken. But in the past it was Truth; and Truth must be accepted 
literally, in a becomingly fundamentalist spirit. “There was no place 
in Canada for regrettable evidences of Modernism, or what used to 
be called the Higher Criticism. If a passage in the Authorized Version 
was in doubt or in dispute, then occasionally —- and rather more 
frequently of recent years — a member of the Canadian Government, 
speaking ex cathedra, would settle the matter by a final pronounce- 
ment. Recently, for example, the Canadian government permitted 
the people of Canada to become aware of the fact that Sir John 
Macdonald and the Fathers of Confederation had not intended to call 
Canada the Dominion of Canada or to refer to the central administra- 
tion as the Dominion government. Here was a most providential 
addition to our stock of historical knowledge. ‘‘Revealed religion,” 
a learned divine once reflected, ‘‘furnishes facts to other sciences which 
those sciences, left to themselves, would never reach.’’ A more beauti- 
ful illustration of this truth could scarcely be found than the govern- 
ment’s discovery about Canada’s title! It is perfectly certain that 
historical science, left to itself, would never have attained this priceless 
fact. The truth is that historical science, left to itself, would have 
quite definitely decided that the Fathers of Confederation did intend 
Canada’s title to be the Dominion of Canada. In other words, we 
were saved from error by the revelations of the Authorized Version; 
and we have one reason the more for humbly contrasting our own 
poor, puny human intelligence with the god-like wisdom of the 
Canadian government. 

History — human history, that is, as written by professional 
historians —- has thus led a rather embarrassed existence for some 
time. It has been corrected, reprimanded, intimidated, overawed, 
and silenced. The professors of the other social sciences have 
questioned the value of history's method; the scribes of the Liberal 
Interpretation have shattered history’s poor findings with devastating 
revelations from the Authorized Version. Geographers, lawyers, 
political scientists, economists, newspapermen, civil servants, and 
Liberal statesmen have all tried energetically to abduct Canadian 
history to a lifetime of servitude in their own particular salt-mines. 
These repeated and continued tribulations would have been bad 
enough in all conscience, even if they had stood alone. But, most 
unfortunately, they were only a part of the ordeal which history was 
called upon to endure. The pressure from outside was extremely 
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serious; but perhaps its worst effect was that it helped to foster and 
strengthen certain basic misapprehensions and delusions among the 
historians themselves. At any rate, they forgot their own proper 
business, which was the careful and imaginative study of the facts of 
Canadian history. Instead they accepted, for historical purposes, 
the two highly fashionable political theories which dominated the 
thought of the inter-war and war years. 

Each of these two political theories provided their believers 
with a satisfactory general view of world affairs at the time. They 
were general political philosophies, adaptable for most occasions 
and nearly all purposes. But it is highly significant that they were 
both based fundamentally upon quite definite theories of historical 
change. Both these theories of historical change were revolutionary 
theories, in the sense that they had had their origins in revolutionary 
programmes and had been confirmed by revolutionary experience. Both 
also were deterministic, materialistic, and anti-intellectual theories — 
a combination of qualities which effectively ensured them popularity 
in the inter-war years. And finally — and this may be perhaps the . 
most significant point of comparison — each theory had become the 
official doctrine, or the widely accepted belief, of one of the two 
greatest continental states of modern times. They were, in short, very 
much alike in many ways. Yet there was one essential point of 
difference. The one theory found the origin of historical change in 
economic organization; the other discovered it in physical environ- 
ment. The first was, of course, the Marxian doctrine of the class 
struggle; the second was that characteristic expression of the American 
Revolution and American western expansion, the Frontier Theory. 

The popularity of the Marxian economic interpretation of 
history is one of the most interesting features of the 1930's and early 
1940’s. It supplies an excellent example of how the claims of the 
Canadian social scientists and the circumstances of Canadian politics 
combined to induce the historians to accept a doctrine which was alien 
to their experience and unremunerative for their purposes. Once again, 
they were the victims of superior propaganda. Everything about them 
seemed to emphasize the primacy of economic phenomena. On the 
one hand, were Innis and his disciples, whose reconstruction of Can- 
adian economic history was soon to be given impressive popular 
expression in the first, historical volume of the Report of the Royal 
Commission on Dominion-Provincial Relations. On the other hand 
was the depression, and the economic and social distress which it had 
caused, and the political protest movements which it had helped to 
inspire. Of course, most of the professional economists — and 
especially Innis — refused to accept the simplified Marxian version 
of historical determinism which the circumstances of the moment 
made so popular; but these timid academic scruples did not deter 
those party historians, party economists, and party political scientists 
who made up that superbly confident body, the League for Social 
Reconstruction, and who were recognized respectfully at the time as 
the “brains trust’’ of the Co-operative Commonwealth Federation. 
The members of the “‘brains trust’’ knew what was wrong with the 
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Canadian economy. They knew what was the mainspring of Canadian 
development. And it was even more necessary for them than for 
Other party theorists to make off with Canadian history in a hurry. 
They confronted the majestic orthodoxy of the Authorized Liberal 
Version. Self-respect imperatively required them to obtain a rival 
interpretation. And what could be more highly satisfactory than 
the Marxian doctrine of the class struggle? 

There were, however, difficulties — grave difficulties, it turned 
out — in applying the great historical truth of the class struggle to’ 
Canadian conditions. On closer inspection — though, indeed, the 
inspection was never particularly close —- it began to appear that 
Canadian history was a sadly imperfect vehicle for the exemplification 
of the Marxian verities. Canadian history — to put it bluntly — 
was so regrettably, so deplorably un-European! In Europe, the 
members of the C.C.F. brains trust agreed, political parties divided 
in a respectable, proper Marxian fashion, according to Class; and con- 
sequently English and European party battles were always charged 
with deep significance. English party battles were battles over 
principles; and principles were those political ideas —— and only those 
political ideas —- which had had a respectable parentage in the feudal 
struggles or seventeenth and eighteenth century revolutions in Europe. 
Judged by these exacting standards, Canadian history seemed to make 
a very poor showing. Canadians were imperfectly class conscious, 
they had had no revolution, and they kept getting politically excited 
about all the wrong things. Canadian history, in short, was dis- 
appointing. The members of the C.C.F. brains trust let it be known 
that they could not entirely approve of Canadian history. They kept 
on trying bravely, of course, to inject a little real Marxian meaning 
into what they regarded as the empty sound and fury of Canadian 
affairs. They insisted perseveringly that the real work of the Fathers 
of Confederation had been to establish an economic empire for the 
entrepreneurs of Montreal, that the concentration of wealth and power 
within this empire was rapidly producing a class structure similar to 
that of Europe, and that the depression of the 1930’s was in fact a 
crisis of capitalism which would likely end in a destructive class 
struggle. 

Blinding flashes of insight such as these could scarcely fail of 
their effect. And yet it must be confessed that the little group of 
serious socialist thinkers of the 1930’s and 1940’s did not have a very 
profound impression upon Canadian historiography. The class 
struggle was attractive as an explanation of historical change; but, on 
the whole, it was decidedly less attractive than the Frontier thesis. For 
the Frontier thesis was an environmental interpretation and environ- 
mental interpretations of almost anything have an irresistible appeal 
to North Americans. North Americans are fascinated by geography 
— they have so much of it. They regard the vast stretches of their 
continent with all the infinitely complacent satisfaction of a Buddha 
contemplating the broad expanse of his belly. The size, the self- 
sufficiency, the power of North America, and North America’s signi- 
ficant isolation from the rest of the world, have all helped to create in 
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the minds of its inhabitants, and particularly among the citizens of 
the United States, a very emphatic and a very exclusive sense of 
identity. The continent had, in fact, created its own distinctive 
world-view, continentalism. Obviously continentalism would have 
to have a theory of historical change as its basis; and obviously also 
this theory would have to prove the truth of North America’s intellec- 
tual and spiritual autonomy and North America’s independent cultural 
creativity. This is precisely what the Frontier thesis, as established 
by the American historian, Frederick Jackson Turner and his disciples, 
succeeded in doing. Turner, responding instinctively to this deep- 
seated North American need, fixed upon the movement of settlement 
across the continent as the most important fact in its history. The 
frontier, ‘‘the hither edge of free land,’’ was ‘‘the greatest formative 
influence’ in the development of America. Out of the frontier had 
come American individualism, freedom, egalitarianism, adaptability, 
vigour, and idealism. The frontier had created the institutions, con- 
victions, and habits which were most characteristic of America. “Thus 
the source of creative inspiration and action was found not at the 
centre, but at the periphery, of western culture; and the older view 
that the progress of its civilization had been an outward movement 
from an original source, was exactly reversed. 

For obvious reasons, the Frontier thesis received a vociferously 
cordial reception in the United States. The theory then crossed the 
border, a somewhat delayed import, into Canada, where the circum- 
stances of the 1930’s and early 1940's combined to ensure the rapid 
growth of its popularity. Once again, as in the case of the Marxian 
doctrine of the class struggle, it was the union of an intellectual move- 
ment with a peculiarly appropriate set of political circumstances which 
made the success of the Frontier thesis. On the one hand were Turner 
and his American disciples, who, in the respectful eyes of colonially 
minded Canadians, were invested with the same majestic doctrinal 
authority which clothed European socialists and British Labour party 
theorists. On the other hand were the members of the Canadian 
government who, particularly in the period after 1935, were making 
those preliminary cordial approaches to the United States which formed 
the prelude to the astounding concessions of the summer of 1940. In 
that August of 1940, the Canadian government took two supremely 
important North American actions. It benevolently accepted, in the 
first place, a ninety-nine year American military leasehold in the island 
which the Fathers of Confederation had always hoped would be a 
province of Canada, and which, at the moment, was Canada’s chief 
strategic outpost. In the second place, the Canadian government, 
acting apparently on the assumption that mere geographic propinquity 
meant absolute and eternal identity of interest, agreed to establish, 
with the United States, a Permanent Joint Board on Defence for North 
America. Canada, like a dutiful child that has learned to like what 
its parents think good for it, had actually accepted American contin- 
entalism. It had even been sold the idea of North American com- 
munity fellowship, which may be said to be the Rotarian version of 
Manifest Destiny. North America was that psychologist’s ideal — a 
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great, big, happy family, in which all the members were perfectly 
adjusted. It was a gigantic international Elks convention where all 
the delegates went around hand-shaking and back-slapping and exuding 
cordiality at every pore. 

In these inspiring circumstances, Canadian historians found it 
easy to convince themselves of the ineffable wisdom of the Frontier 
thesis. In North America, we were, thank God, just folks; and here 
was a simple, straightforward, homespun, honest-to-gosh theory, 
which glorified the backwoods and the frontier and extolled the inde- 
pendent creative power of rugged simplicity. 

Here surely was God’s truth for God’s continent. And yet — 
it was very sad — when one actually got down to the business of 
applying this continental revelation to the facts of Canadian history, 
painful difficulties were immediately encountered. Once again, as in 
the case of the Marxian doctrine of the class struggle, Canadian 
history seemed to be a curiously imperfect vehicle for the exemplifica- 
tion of historical truth. In Canada the frontier had not advanced in 
that free, unspoilt, untutored fashion in which it ought to have done, 
according to Turner. Its onward creative progress had been evidently 
modified by all sorts of extraneous and unnatural things such as rail- 
ways, efficient police, governmental supervision, both provincial and 
federal. The western disturbances of 1869-70 and 1885 turned out 
to be decidedly unsatisfactory illustrations of frontier resistance; and 
the Upper Canadian rebellion of 1837 was simply deplorable, for the 
rebels had come, not from the frontier, but from the older settled parts 
of the province, while the real frontiersmen, who evidently lacked the 
benefit of Dr. Turner’s direction in their true historical role, were 
unaccountably discovered marching in to Toronto to defend the cause 
of law and order. These, certainly, were disheartening difficulties. Yet 
the believers in the Frontier thesis, like the supporters of the Marxian 
doctrine of the class struggle, nobly persevered. ‘They kept insisting 
that Canadian democracy was “‘forest-born’’, that all sound, progres- 
sive, democratic forces in the Canadian community were the beneficent 
products of the backwoods and the prairie, and that all dynamic, free- 
born, forward-looking elements in Canadian politics had had their 
origin on the frontier. 

Yet this did not by any means exhaust the uses to which the 
Frontier thesis and the doctrine of the class struggle were put by 
Canadian historians and political scientists. [he popularity of the 
two theories was only partly shown in the interpretation of domestic 
Canadian history; it was equally well revealed in writings on Canadian 
external relations. Once again, the intellectual supply offered by the 
two theories happened exactly to coincide with the intellectual de- 
mands of Canadian politics in their first great attack upon the 
problems of foreign policy. The 1920’s and 1930's were the decades, 
above all others, in which Canadian national policy, and its supporters 
and interpreters, required a simple-minded, anti-imperialist doctrine 
which could be used as a club against Western Europe in general and 
West-European and British imperialism in particular. Mackenzie 
King was revolutionizing the Commonwealth through the implem- 
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entation of Dominion autonomy; Dr. O. D. Skelton and the newly 
established Department of External Affairs were systematically reduc- 
ing our commitments and limiting our connections with Europe and 
the League of Nations; and Canada, for what was really the first 
time in its history, was luxuriating to the full in that sense of physical 
and spiritual isolation from the rest of the world, that moral super- 
iority to the unfortunate remainder of mankind, which is one of the 
chief characteristics of North American continentalism. 

In these circumstances, the Frontier thesis and the doctrine 
of the class struggle came pat to the purpose of Canadian historians 
and historical publicists. Both Marxism and North American con- 
tinentalism were obviously, in their different ideological ways, pro- 
foundly hostile to Western Europe; and both, moreover, were 
professedly anti-imperialist systems. In retrospect, and from the 


vantage-point — if, indeed, it can be called a vantage-point — of our 
present position, we can bitterly appreciate the horrible irony of these 
fraudulent anti-imperialist claims. We can realize now — what, if 


we had been passable historians, we ought to have realized long before 
— that both Marxism and North American continentalism are 
essentially revolutionary systems; that revolutionary systems rest on 
the assumption of the discovery of political truth valid for all countries 
and all ages; and that revolutionary states, either in the short or the 
long run, are propagandist, missionary, and imperialistic. Finally, it 
ought to have been obvious, particularly to Canadians, that the 
planting of these traditional revolutionary impulses in two nations of 
such enormous continental extent, threatened even graver dangers for 
the future. Canadians ought to have been aware of the implications 
of the mystical North American obsession with geography, with space, 
with the irresistible onward march of the frontier across vast expanses. 
They could possibly have foreseen the ultimate consequences of the 
union of the idea of manifest destiny of God’s chosen people with the 
idea of territorial expansion on a continental scale. They might even 
have anticipated that, once the period of glutted continental isolation 
was finished, the mastodon-like battle between the continents would 
begin. 

Yet, in fact, the Canadian intellectuals of the 1920’s and 
1930’s remained complacently oblivious to all or most of this. In 
their imitative colonial fashion, they took over the Marxist and 
American conception of European and British imperialism; and with- 
out scarcely even bothering to make a perfunctory adjustment or two, 
they clapped it on to the story of the achievement of Canadian 
autonomy inside the British Empire-Commonwealth. It was, of 
course, an extraordinarily bad fit. “The trouble which the Canadians 
had had in wearing these mass-produced, machine-made garments from 
the Marxian and American ideological factories was enormously in- 
creased when they tried to change from home attire to going-abroad 
costumes. The simple truth was that the revolutionary tradition was 
completely incompatible with Canada’s historic position in the external 
world. Canada had never broken with Europe; Canada had never 
identified herself solely with the Western Hemisphere. British North 
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America had, in fact, consciously stood aloof from the familiar, 
commonplace western revolutionary movement, which had been 
originated by the United States, and faithfully copied by every 
duodecimo South American republic. British North America had 
sought to achieve a distinct and separate political existence in the 
Western Hemisphere; she had tried to preserve her identity against the 
levelling, standardizing impact of American continentalism; and, to a 
very large extent, the measure of her success could be attributed to the 
maintenance of her vital connection with Europe. It was British 
military and diplomatic support which ensured the survival of Canada 
in a continent which otherwise would have become the prey of Manifest 
Destiny. For Canada, the imperial connection was not a parent-and- 
child relationship which ended in an appalling row, but an adult 
partnership which was prolonged more at the instance of the junior 
than of the senior partner. 

How wrong we were! How imitative, how gullible, how 
truly colonially-minded! Only now has it become possible for us to 
realize the enormous extent of our deception. The war and the 
twelve years which have elapsed since its conclusion have ended our 
dreams and given us instead a continuous existence of terrible reality; 
and, in all this grim period, there has been no disillusionment greater 
than the world-wide disillusionment in the twin revolutionary 
doctrines of Marxism and North American continentalism. The 
supposedly anti-imperialist ideas, by which Canadians complacently 
believed they could offset the weight of British domination, have be- 
come themselves the basis of new imperial systems, as powerful as any 
since the beginnings of western civilization and potentially far more 
dangerous; and the abortive revolution in Hungary and the mass riots 
in Formosa have revealed how hated or disliked these new imperialisms 
have become even in the states which they are said to maintain and 
among peoples whom they are supposed to benefit. Everywhere the 
disenchantment has been shattering; but it is safe to say that no people 
were less prepared than the Canadians to stand the shock of the revela- 
tions of the last ten years. It was not simply, as George Ferguson said 
in an illuminating paper given a year ago at the annual meeting of the 
Political Science Association, that we were fighting modern battles 
with the broken-down ideas of the day before yesterday. Of course 
we were doing that. We were trying to stand up to the Russians and 
the trigger-happy strategists down in the Pentagon Building with 
notions which would have been relatively up-to-date at the time of 
the colonial secretaryship of Joseph Chamberlain. Yet it was not the 
rusty antiquity of this mental armour that was its chief defect. Its 
chief defect was that it was irrelevant to our circumstances, alien to our 
tradition, and useless for our fundamental purposes. 

For all this the Canadian historians, like the other intellectuals 
and pseudo-intellectuals of the inter-war generation, must bear their 
share of the blame. They played their part in letting the Canadian 
people down. They did their little bit in producing that state of 
silenced, frightened bewilderment in which it seems impossible to do 
anything but accept what Mr. Pearson calls, with happy originality, 
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the American leadership of the free world. The Canadian historians, 
if they had stuck firmly to their real job, might have given their 
countrymen some valuable positive direction in the difficult business 
of being Canadian in a time of global conflict. But, instead, they let 
themselves be lectured and intimidated by people who claimed to know 
what history was all about. They looked on tamely —— they even 
applauded —- while other people, social scientists, publicists, journal- 
ists, outriders for this or that political party, made off with Canadian 
history; and, worst of all, they let themselves be persuaded, by the 
sales-talks of two smart international advertising agencies, into pur- 
chasing a couple of suits of imported intellectual reach-me-downs 
which were as ill-fitting as they were fashionable. They did all this, 
and for years we have been suffering the consequences. Our tribula- 
tions are not over. All we can say, is that the delusions which partly 
created them are gone, and that the authors of the delusions are no 
longer unquestioned oracles. A definite epoch in the history of 
Canadian history has come to an end. A new generation of profes- 
sional historians has arisen, is arising; and although the character of 
their work has not yet definitely declared itself, it can be predicted 
with some confidence that they will have less deference for imported 
theories of historical change and more respect for the manifold facts 
of Canadian experience. 


THE REVIVAL OF CLASSICAL ANTIQUITY OR THE 
FIRST CENTURY OF HUMANISM: 


A REAPPRAISAL 


_ W. K. FERGUSON 
University of Western Ontario 


_ It is almost a hundred years since Georg Voigt published The 
Revival of Classical Antiquity or the First Century of Humanism 
(1859)1 and Jacob Burckhardt published The Civilization of the 
Renaissance tn Italy (1860) .2 Together these two books set a pattern 
for the interpretation of humanism and the Renaissance which went 
almost unchallenged for half a century and which still exercises a 
pervasive influence upon our conceptions of the period. During the 
past fifty years or so, however, that interpretation has been not only 
challenged but profoundly modified in a variety of directions, some 
of them mutually exclusive. The learned controversy has focussed 
primarily upon the interpretation of the Renaissance as a whole; but 
humanism was such an integral part of Renaissance culture that its 
interpretation has shared all the vicissitudes that have characterized 
recent Renaissance historiography. Almost every aspect of the 
humanist movement has become problematical. It has been looked 
at from new points of view and set in new frames of reference. It is 
not my intention, however, to discuss here the various trends in recent 
interpretation of the Renaissance and of humanism, nor to outline 
once more the familiar picture drawn by Voigt and Burckhardt. I 
have done so at some length elsewhere.2 But it seems to me that the 
time has come to ask what has emerged from a hundred years of re- 
search and interpretation. Specifically, I would like to try, as briefly 
as possible, to reappraise ‘‘the revival of classical antiquity or the first 
century of humanism,” to quote Voigt’s title, as it appears to me in 
this year of grace 1957. With the scope of Voigt’s work in mind, I 
shall limit my discussion to Italian humanism from about the middle 
of the fourteenth to the middle of the fifteenth century, the crucial 
period of the origins and early growth of the movement. 

The first problem for the historian here, as always, is that of 
causation. What caused the literary world of Italy to turn with such 
enthusiasm to the study and imitation of the classical Latin and Greek 
authors? And why at this particular stage in the development of 
Italian culture? The contribution of Petrarch and the influence of his 
personality, which Voigt stresses so-strongly and to which he devoted 
more than a fifth of his book, seems an inadequate explanation. ‘True, 
it was Petrarch who first brought a new understanding and apprecia- 
tion to the study of classical literature and by his indefatigable 
missionary zeal aroused the interest of Boccaccio and other contem- 


1G. Voigt, Die Wiederbelebung des klassischen Altherthums oder das erste 
Jahrhundert des Humanismus (Berlin, 1859). 

2J. Burckhardt, Die Cultur der Renaissance in Italien (Basel, 1860). 

3See W. K. Ferguson, The Renaissance in Historical Thought: Five Centuries 
of Interpretation (Boston, 1948). 
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porary scholars. It is true also that his personality did much to in- 
fluence the direction in which humanism would develop. Yet, had 
his empathetic love of the Latin authors been a mere personal idiosyn- 
cracy, it would not have aroused a similar enthusiasm in so many of 
his countrymen. 

A much more fundamental cause of the classical revival can, 
it seems to me, be found in the peculiar social development of Italy in 
the preceding period. The wealthy upper classes of the Italian cities 
had by the fourteenth century achieved sufficient cultural maturity and 
self-confidence to be ready to seek a culture suited to their peculiar 
needs. Lay education, fostered by large-scale business enterprise, was 
wide-spread among the middle and upper classes, while the concen- 
trated wealth produced by capitalism furnished the means for patron- 
age as well as the leisure to cultivate literature and the arts. But a 
society with new interests seldom creates a completely new culture. 
More commonly it will utilize its legacy from the past and adapt it 
to suit its own needs and tastes. Neither the chivalric nor the 
clerical literary traditions of the Middle Ages, however, could furnish 
an adequate foundation for a new urban culture. The upper class 
laymen of the Italian cities had lost contact with the feudal and 
chivalric mores that had produced the secular literature of medieval 
France, while at the same time they lacked the professional training 
and special interests of the clerical schoolmen. But if medieval tradi- 
tions proved inadequate, the Italians had only to turn to a more 
distant past to find a more congenial inspiration in the culture of a 
society very much like their own. The literature of Roman and 
Greek antiquity was the product of a wealthy, aristocratic, secular, 
and predominantly urban society, a society in which the citizen’s life 
was set in the framework of a non-feudal state; a society, in short, 
in which the upper classes of the Italian city-states could easily imagine 
themselves at home. They had only to approach it in a receptive 
spirit to find in it a storehouse of secular knowledge and human 
wisdom, the whole expressed in literary forms different from and, on 
the whole, more perfectly finished than those inherited from the Middle 
Ages. 

So much has been written about the humanists’ preoccupation 
with the form of classical literature* that it seems necessary to emphasize 
the fact that they were attracted to it by its intellectual content as well 
as by its aesthetic form. It was doubtless the beauty of Latin speech 
that first aroused the enthusiasm of Petrarch in his early youth and, 
poet that he was, he never ceased to revere the artistic mastery of the 
ancient writers. The influence of a classical sense of form was, indeed, 
apparent in his Italian poetry. But as he grew older he learned to 
value more and more what could be learned from the thought and 


4The charge that the humanists were interested in form only and cared little 
for the content of literature was a constant theme with nineteenth century historians 
and is still current. See, for example, Voigt, pp. 428 ff; F. de Sanctis, Storia della 
letteratura italiana (Naples, 1871; Eng. trans. New York, 1931), I, 373 et passim; 
P. Monnier, Le Quattrocento (1900; 2nd ed., Paris, 1924), I, 229 ff; R. Sabbadini, 
Storia del Ciceronianismo (Turin, 1885). For a vigorous rebuttal, see JE 
Whitfield, Petrarch and the Renaissance (Oxford, 1943). 
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the varied knowledge of the ancient authors. The exigencies of their 
craft forced his successors to become philologists, but only the pedants 
among them — and let that age which is without pedants cast the 
first stone — ever forgot that form and content were inseparable 
characteristics of the literature they so greatly admired. What the 
humanists sought in the classics was a foundation upon which to build 
a culture in the broadest sense. What they found in the ancient 
literature was a liberal education. 

‘The term adopted by the Renaissance scholars to denote this 
form of culture and education based on classical studies was humanitas 
or studia humanitatis. It was a term much used by Cicero and was 
apparently introduced into Renaissance usage in the Ciceronian sense 
by Leonardo Bruni in a dialogue De studits et litteris written in 1401. 
Somewhat later the term humanista or humanist was applied, on the 
analogy with the classification of law students as jurista or canonista, 
to students of the humanities. The modern derivative, humanism 
(Humanismus), is a product of nineteenth century German scholar- 
ship. Like many similar terms, it has been used in such varying senses 
that it seems worth while to define it carefully. Occasionally it has 
been used to denote mere philological classical scholarship. More 
frequently it has been applied to any philosophy which centers at- 
tention upon man. It has even been confused at times with an attitude 
that would more properly be called humanitarian. Even in antiquity 
some confusion as to its meaning apparently existed, since Aulus 
Gellius, writing in the second century A.D., felt it necessary to define 
the correct usage of humanitas. 


Those who have spoken Latin and have used the language correctly [he 

wrote] do not give the word humanitas the meaning which it is commonly 

thought to have, namely, what the Greeks called philanthropia signifying a 

kind of friendly spirit and good feeling toward all men without distinction; 

but they give to humanitas about the force of the Greek paideia, that is, 

what we call eruditionem institutionemque in bonas artes or “education and 

training in the liberal arts.” Those who earnestly desire and seek for these 

are most highly humanized, for the pursuit of that kind of knowledge, and 

the training given by it, have been granted to man alone among the animals, 

and for that reason it is termed humanitas or “humanity.’’5 | 

It was in this proud sense that the Renaissance scholars used the term, 

with the additional limitation that for them ‘‘education and training 

in the liberal arts’’ was inseparable from the study of classical liter- 

ature. As a specific historical phenomenon, humanism or the studta 

humanitatis meant a fairly well defined group of intellectual dis- 

ciplines: grammar, rhetoric, history, poetry and moral philosophy, 
all based upon the study of classical authors.® 

It is this definition of humanism as the study of both the form 

and the general content of the classical literature that differentiates 

Renaissance humanism from the so-called clerical humanism of the 


5The Attic Nights of Aulus Gellius, Eng. trans. by J. C. Rolfe (Loeb Classical 
Library, 1927), II, 457. ' P 

6Cf. P. O. Kristeller, The Classics and Renaissance Thought (Cambridge, 
Mass., 1955), p. 11. 
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twelfth century, and to an even greater degree from the scholastic 
study of ancient Greek philosophy and science. The clerical humanists 
of John of Salisbury’s generation were seduced by the beauty of 
classical Latin style and imitated it to the best of their ability. But, 
as devout clerics, they were suspicious of the ideas expressed in pagan 
writings, or were simply indifferent to their secular content; while, 
as products of a feudal age, they were incapable of understanding the 
social milieu and the ways of thinking reflected in the classical authors. 
The scholastic philosophers and theologians, on the other hand, who 
superseded the clerical humanists in the thirteenth century were largely 
indifferent to classical style, but were deeply concerned with the con- 
tent of certain aspects of Greek thought, though only those which 
could serve the technical needs of their specialized professional discip- 
lines. Whether the scholastics were in fact closer to the living tradi- 
tion of antiquity than were the men of the Renaissance, as Etienne 
Gilson has contended, is a matter of opinion, but to call them human- 
ists is to rob the term of all specific meaning.’ 

Although they had their own group of disciplines, which 
they regarded as within their province, the Italian humanists did not 
form an organized academic profession. They had as yet no firmly 
established place in the universities, which in Italy were concerned 
chiefly with the professional courses in law, medicine and natural 
philosophy. An occasional humanist might be called to give a few 
lectures at a university, and several held fairly permanent posts as 
professors of rhetoric, fulfilling the traditional function of the earlier 
dictatores as teachers of formal composition for practical use. But, 
for the most part, they functioned outside the universities, as inde- 
pendent men of letters. As such, they have been regarded as forming 
a new class in society.2 Most of them were laymen, or if, like Petrarch, 
they had taken minor orders as a prerequisite to clerical patronage, their 
way of life was little affected thereby. After their work had made 
classical education fashionable in cultured society, some men with 
humanist training rose to high position in the church, two or three 
even to the highest. But the majority of the humanists remained 
free-lance writers and teachers, seeking a living as secretaries in the 
papal curia or in the chancelleries of the Italian states, as state histor- 
ians, as tutors to the children of princes and wealthy citizens, or 
simply by soliciting patronage from princes, prelates, businessmen 
and condottiert to whom they dedicated their written works. Under 
the circumstances it is not surprising that some of them were guilty of 
gross flattery of the rich and powerful, or that the highly competitive, 
uncertain and wandering life they led developed in them some un- 


7E. Gilson, “Le Moyen Age et le naturalisme antique,” Archives d’histoire 
doctrinale et littéraire du Moyen Âge, VII (1932), 5-37; cf. J. Maritain, True 
Humanism (New York, 1938) and critical review by G. G. Coulton in Journal 
of the History of Ideas, V (1944), 415-33. 

8P. O. Kristeller, Studies in Renaissance Thought and Letters (Rome, 1956, pp. 
563ff rejects this interpretation and argues that the humanists were simply the 
successors of the medieval rhetoricans; but see R. R. Bolgar, The Classical Heritage 
and its Beneficiaries, Cambridge, 1954) p. 329 for the uncertain and anomalous 
position of the humanists in the universities. 
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amiable qualities. Despite the high respect in which classical studies 
were held, the pay a humanist could claim was generally much less 
than that accorded to a jurist or a member of the other established 
professions. They felt, with some justice, that they were not ap- 
preciated at their true worth, and the feeling tended to make them 
arrogant and assertive. Competition for patronage, too, bred pro- 
fessional jealousies that sometimes found expression in literary feuds 
replete with obscene abuse. There seems no reason to believe that 
the humanists as a group were more immoral than any other social 
class, but their immoralities were better publicized. It is unfair, how- 
ever, to judge the humanists, as Voigt and others have tended to do, 
by the most disreputable members of the class® A more balanced 
view must also take into account such men of high character and sober 
purpose as Coluccio Salutati, the venerable chancellor of Florence, or 
the inspired teacher, Vittorino da Feltre. 

It is unfair, too, to judge the humanists by the disparity be- 
tween what they aspired to achieve and what they actually 
accomplished.1? To reach a fair estimate of their achievement during 
this pioneering period, one must take into account the magnitude of 
their task. The restoration of all that survived of classical literature 
involved first of all a systematic search for manuscripts. The story 
of their search and its results is too well known to need repetition.! 
It was encouraged and financed by wealthy patrons who built up their 
libraries by buying rare manuscripts or having them copied. Nearly 
all the reigning princes, the Visconti, the Gonzagas, the Estensi, and 
such wealthy Florentine citizens as Niccol6 Niccoli and Cosimo de’ 
Medici collected libraries which were made available to scholars. In 
mid-century Nicholas V founded the Vatican library, which soon be- 
came the largest public library in Europe. It is obvious, of course, 
that the classical authors discovered by the humanists had not been 
literally unknown in the Middle Ages. Recent research, too, has 
shown that medieval scholars were fairly familiar with the main body 
of classical literature.!2 Still, a large number of minor works and 
some of major importance existed only in rare copies widely scattered 
and almost forgotten in decaying monastery libraries. What the 
humanists and their wealthy patrons did was to gather together and 
make available almost the whole surviving body of classical literature. 
When we remember that even Petrarch, who idolized Cicero, did not 
know the Familiar Letters, which Salutati discovered in 1392, we 
cannot doubt the importance of the collectors’ work for the full 
understanding of antique civilization. 


9For a generally unfavorable picture of the character of the humanists, see 
Voigt, pp. 401 ff; Burckhardt (Eng. trans., London, 1921), pp. 273 ff; J. A. 
Symonds, Renaissance in Italy, 11 (London, 1897), 374 ff. 

10Sabbadini, for example, called the learning of the humanists an immense 
illusion. See the Preface to his Storia del Ciceronianismo, cited above. 

11The fullest account is in R. Sabbadini, Le scoperti dei codici latini e greci 
ne’ secoli XIV e XV, 2 vols. (Florence, 1905-14); see also J. E. Sandys, A History 
of Classical Scholarship (Cambridge, 1908), II, 24 ff. 

12Cf. M. Manitius, Handschriften antiker Autoren in mittelalterlichen Biblio- 
thekskatalogen (Leipzig, 1935); J. W. Thompson, The Medieval Library (New ed., 
New York, 1957). 
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The collecting, copying and diffusion of manuscripts was, 
however, but a part, and not the most laborous part, of the task the 
humanists had set for themselves. Many of the manuscripts they 
found were defective, having been copied by monks whose knowledge 
of Latin was imperfect and who were frequently careless. Poggio 
complained that a codex of Cicero’s Philippics, which he had found, 
was so full of errors that to emend it called for divination rather 
than conjecture. ‘There is no woman [he added] so stupid or ignorant 
that she could not have copied more correctly.” To secure a faithful 
text it was thus necessary to compare as many copies as possible, to 
emend faulty readings, to weed out interpolations and to reject 
forgeries. And this in turn required a minute study of the problems 
of paleography, orthography, grammar, syntax and usage, all without 
the aid of printed texts, manuals, dictionaries and all the other aids 
regarded as indispensable to modern classical scholarship. In the 
process the humanists founded the science of critical philology. It 
was as yet a layman’s science with little or no institutional organiza- 
tion, but their attitude toward it was not that of dilettanti. _ They 
brought to their task the patient and laborious devotion to minutiae 
which is the indispensable characteristic of the scientific scholar. When 
one considers the quantity of midnight oil sacrificed upon the altars 
of classical scholarship, the charge of frivolity so frequently brought 
against the humanists seems rather unfair.!4 

As philologists the humanists were forced to develop a dis- 
criminating critical sense. Apparent in nearly all of them, it reached 
its fullest development in this period in the work of Lorenzo Valla.1 
After having been brought up in Rome, Valla led a wandering life. 
He taught in various cities, spent some years under the protection of 
Alfonso of Naples and finally returned to Rome to spend his last years 
under the patronage of Pope Nicholas V. His widely ranging critical 
sense, reénforced by an irrepressibly combative spirit, brought him into 
conflict with jurists, philosophers, monks and theologians and even 
for a time with the papacy. In a treatise On Pleasure he examined in 
turn the ethical doctrines of Stoicism, Epicureanism and Christianity, 
and although he concluded that the last was superior to the other two 
systems, his sympathetic presentation of the Epicurean point of view 
shocked the serious-minded. He offended the theologians by exposing 
the writings of Dionysius the Areopagite as spurious and questioning 
the tradition that the Apostles’ Creed was actually composed by the 
Apostles. He also combined historical with philological criticism to 
demonstrate that the Donation of Constantine, the document on 
which papal claims to territorial sovereignty in Italy were founded, 
was an eighth century forgery. But, for all the diversity of his critical 
interests, Valla remained essentially a grammarian and philologist. 
His textual criticism of the New Testament, which later exerted a 
strong influence on Erasmus, was a work of pure scholarship without 


13Poggio Bracciolini, Epistolae, III, 17; quoted in Monnier, I, 264. 

14See, for example, Voigt, p. 467. 

15There is no good full length study of Valla. For a brief sketch see A. 
Renaudet, La fin du Moyen Age (Paris 1931), pp. 517 ff. 
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theological connotations. For the further development of humanism 
his most important work was the Elegantiae linguae latinae, a sys- 
tematic survey of correct classical usage, based on an empirical study 
of tbe best classical authors. Its appearance marked a turning point 
in the development of humanist scholarship and literary taste. The 
early humanists had been eclectic in their choice of classical models, 
accepting as classical any pagan or Christian author, prior to the 
seventh century A.D. Valla, with his keen critical and historical sense, 
distinguished between the various periods in the development of Latin 
and gave his full approval only to the usage of the last century of 
the Roman Republic and the first century or so of the Empire. 
Although Valla would not have approved the exclusive Ciceronianism 
of some of the later humanists, his work marked a decisive step in 
the process which finally converted a living tongue into a dead language 
by selecting one moment in its historical evolution as standard and 
freezing it at that point. 

The humanists of the first century of the movement, however, 
were still free from the cramping effects of a too exclusive classicism. 
But in their writing they did model their style on that of the ancient 
authors and thereby they laid themselves open to the often repeated 
charge that they were mere imitators, devoid of originality.1¢ The 
fact is simply that they wanted to write well, and they could think 
of no better way of doing so than to write as much like the ancient 
masters as possible. The method they used to achieve that end, 
however, led to rather more literal imitation than was altogether 
beneficial.17 It was their common practice to jot down in note books 
words, phrases, metaphors and turns of speech as well as all sorts of 
factual material and expressions of opinion culled from the classical 
authors. These they studied and committed to memory. In their 
own writing they drew upon this store-house, reassembling the 
fragments to suite their purpose. At the worst, this method led to 
writing that was little more than a mosaic of borrowed phrases, over- 
loaded with an unnecessary burden of classical allusion. At the best 
this detailed analysis of classical style made the writing of the 
humanists more correct, more flexible, simpler and more artistically 
integrated. One has only to turn from the rambling incoherence of a 
medieval chronicle to Bruni’s History of Florence or from the 
ponderous dullness of Gower’s Vox Clamantis to Valla’s dialogue De 
libero azbitcio to appreciate what the humanists had gained by their 
study of classical form, even though something of spontaneity might 
have been lost in the process. It was this minute study of classical 
authors, too, which enabled the humanists to recreate in their own 
minds so vivid an impression of the whole social and intellectual at- 
mosphere of the ancient world. It must not be forgotten, either, 
that imitation of classical models reintroduced into literature a number 
of literary forms which had been neglected in the Middle Ages: the 


16This charge was most common among nineteenth century Romantic critics 
who represented the classical revival as an interruption of the spontaneous develop- 
ment of the national literatures. 

17For description of this method, see Bolgar, pp. 265 ff. 
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dialogue, the essay, the familiar epistle, comedy, tragedy, and the 
literary treatment of history, biography, moral philosophy and 
political theory. 

Nevertheless, the fact remains that little if anything of what 
the Italian humanists wrote during this period has remained a living 
part of the world’s literature. And this fact has reénforced the charge 
that imitation of the classics robbed them of the originality they 
presumably might have had if they had used their native tongue. It 
may be true, indeed, that the task of restoring the ancient authors 
and of developing a classical style absorbed the energies of the 
humanists and directed them into scholarly rather than creative 
channels. The circumstances of their employment and patronage, too, 
forced them to write a great deal of occasional material that could have 
no interest for a later age. As masters of the classical style so highly 
prized by contemporary taste, they were called upon to compose endless 
orations, eulogies and manifestos for every public occasion. But per- 
haps the most important reason why these writers. who were so much 
esteemed in their own day, have been neglected by later generations is 
that what they found in the classics and strove to disseminate was then 
new but later became, thanks largely to their efforts, an integral part of 
European culture and as such seemed commonplace. It remains so 
even in our own generation when a classical tag no longer serves to 
point a moral or adorn a tale. 

It seems to me that to have brought a fresh appreciation to 
classical poetry and prose and a fuller understanding of those aspects 
of antique thought that medieval scholars had neglected or had failed 
to comprehend was surely in itself an original contribution. In the 
classical Latin literature, which had never been deeply influenced by 
the systematic Greek philosophy and science which attracted the 
scholastics, the humanists found a wealth of comment on moral phil- 
osophy, ethics, history, political theory and, in general, on the problems 
of man seeking a pattern for the good life as individual or as citizen. 
For Petrarch and his successors Cicero was not only the supreme master 
of eloquence; he was also the magister vitae, the wise man who could 
teach men how to live. And it added to the charm of this ancient 
wisdom that it was presented in literary form, not in syllogisms or 
summae or the professional jargon of the schoolmen. It was a form 
which appealed strongly to laymen like the humanists and their 
patrons, most of whom were not trained in professional philosophy or 
theology. Any educated man, living in a not too dissimilar society, 
could read and appreciate Cicero’s treatises De amicitia, De senectute or 
De offictts; and any humanist felt himself qualified, after intensive 
study of the ancient authors, to write similar treatises or to discuss the 
problems of the good life in elegant letters or dialogues. Looking 
over lists of humanist writings one finds such titles as De tyranno, De 
fato et fortuna, De avaritia, De re uxoria, and many more of the same 
sort. That the men who purveyed the ancient wisdom to their 
generation were not in all instances wise men is irrelevant. Nor was 
it really important that most of them were not very original or 
systematic thinkers. The turn of phrase was frequently an echo of a 
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classical source and the ideas were selected in an eclectic and haphazard 
fashion from a variety of systems. What is important is that they 
took from antiquity what suited the needs of their age as the scholastics 
had done before them. In both cases there was imitation and ex- 
cessive respect for antique authority, but in both cases also the creation 
of something new, without which the cultural evolution of Western 
Europe would have been different. 

_ One of the services which the humanists performed in their 
capacity as moral guides to the urban society of Italy in this transitional 
age was to erect a secular ideal of virtue and the virtuous life alongside 
the Christian, a lay morality alongside the clerical and monastic, an 
ideal not so much in conflict with Christianity as independent of it. 
The conceptions of the good life which they found in their classical 
models were based exclusively on experience in this world, the ex- 
perience of thoughtful and responsible citizens. The ancient authors 
could speak directly to men who were trying, perhaps unconsciously, 
to reconcile their way of life with ideals inherited from the Middle 
Ages. A strong strain of Franciscan idealization of poverty ran 
through the piety of fourteenth century Italy, and the medieval belief 
that monastic rejection of the world represented the highest form of 
religious life still haunted the minds of thoughtful men. It certainly 
haunted the troubled soul of Petrarch, and in his dilemma he turned 
for guidance not only to St. Augustine but also to Cicero and Seneca.18 
In the teaching of the Stoic sages that the wise man will be indifferent 
to poverty or wealth, to good or evil fortune, he found an ideal of 
virtue that accorded well enough with the Franciscan and monastic 
ideals, but which still left the door open for the acceptance of wealth 
and honour. Among the vagrant humanists who followed him, the 
Stoicism they preached seems often no more than a pathetic justifica- 
tion of their actual poverty and the uncertainty of their lives.19 Stoic 
indifference to honors and glorification of the contemplative life of the 
sage was frequently distorted into a justification for the neglect of all 
civic or family responsibilities. But, as the humanists, and particularly 
the Florentine group, learned to understand Cicero more fully, they 
found in that noblest Roman a positive support for the active life 
of the citizen, and when, having recovered a knowledge of Greek, they 
went directly to the Ethics and the Politics of Aristotle, they found in 
his conception of moderate wealth as an aid to virtue an ideal more 
suited to the life of a mercantile society.2° 

The ancient Greek and Roman conceptions of citizenship 
found a particularly responsive echo in the Republic on the Arno 
around the turn of the century when Florence was fighting for her 
liberty against the expanding despotism of Giangaleazzo Visconti. In 
Florence more than anywhere else the humanists were closely associated 
with the upper class of citizens who dominated the government of the 


18See Petrarch, Secretum, Eng. Trans. by W. H. Draper (London, 1911). 

19Cf. C. E. Trinkaus, Adversity’s Noblemen: the Italian Humanists on 
Happiness (New York, 1940), p. 56 f. 

20Cf. H. Baron, ‘Franciscan Poverty and Civic Wealth as Factors in the Rise 
of Humanistic Thought,” Speculum, XIII (1938), 1-37. 
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republic. A number of them — Salutati, Bruni, Marsuppini, Poggio 
— held office as chancellors of the republic. Others enjoyed the pat- 
ronage of such wealthy families as the Strozzi, the Alberti, the Albizzi 
and the Medici and came to share their political and social attitudes. 
During the struggle against the Visconti despotism the Florentine 
humanists gained a new appreciation of the ideals of the ancient Roman 
Republic and applied them to the contemporary political scene with 
considerable propagandist effect. They also placed a new emphasis 
upon those aspects of antique thought which would give support to 
the bourgeois ideals of sober thrift and of responsible family and civic 
life and which would contribute to the education of good citizens. And 
these ideals of ‘‘civic humanism,” as it has been called, were given a 
wider circulation by treatises in the vernacular such as Luigi Palmieri’s 
Della vita civile and Leo Battista Alberti’s Tratto della cura della 
famiglia.21 

Aside from their eclectic borrowings from antique moral 
philosophy, the humanists absorbed many ideas and attitudes simply 
through breathing, although at second hand, the intellectual atmos- 
phere of the ancient world. From their reverent communion with 
the great poets, moralists and historians they gained a heightened 
awareness of individual personality, an awareness particularly marked 
in Petrarch, who was in this as in so many other respects the prototype 
of humanism.Z With this went a desire for fame and for a secular 
form of personal immortality in the memory of posterity. The 
humanists not only yearned for immortal fame themselves; they be- 
lieved it in their power to confer it upon others through their writings; 
and some, like Francesco Filelfo, were ready to sell their pens to the 
highest bidder. The humanists, it is true, were not responsible for 
the individualism which characterized Renaissance society — it was a 
natural outgrowth of the economic, social and political development 
of the age — but they did furnish it with models and with the authori- 
tative sanction of antiquity. They also found in the fully developed 
and cultured personalities of the ancient world models for imitation 
more congenial to their age than the medieval ideals represented by 
the feudal knight or the ascetic monk. When the humanists argued, 
as Poggio did in the dialogue De nobilitate, that nobility depends solely 
on personal worth, they were merely applying concepts drawn from 
the pre-feudal society of antiquity to the post-feudal society of the 
Italian cities. Reverence for the sages and the great men of antiquity, 
too. bred in the humanists a profound sense of the dignity of man, 
which ran counter to the belief in man’s innate depravity that was one 
of the persistent strains in medieval thought. It has been argued 
recently that St. Thomas Aquinas presented a stronger philosophical 
defence of human dignity and individual worth than did the human- 
ists, and in fact their ideas received philosophical formulation 


21The fullest discussion of Florentine civic humanism is in H. Baron, The 
Crisis of the Early Italian Renaissance: Civic Humanism and Republican Liberty 
in an Age of Classicism and Tyranny, 2 vols. (Princeton, 1955); see also E. Garin, 
Der italienische Humanismus (Bern, 1947). 


22Voigt, pp. 80 ff, cf. H. Eppelsheimer, Petrarca (Bonn, 1926), pp. 157 ff. 
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only in a later generation in the Oratio de hominis dignitate (1486) 
of Pico della Mirandola.23 But it is significant that the early 
humanists founded their concept of the dignity of man not upon 
man’s place in a divinely ordained cosmic scheme or great chain of 
being, but simply upon the potentialities of man as a human being. 
Finally, the humanists’ acceptance of the classical, pre-Christian 
authors as moral guides led to an emphasis upon ethical and moral 
conduct as ends in themselves, independent of their theological impli- 
cations, which later bore such diverse fruit as, on the one hand, 
Machiavelli's utterly secular conception of wirtà and. on the other, 
the lay piety of the Northern ‘‘Christian humanists,’”’ with its Erasmian 
conception of religion as a matter of ethics rather than dogma and of 
Christianity as the Philosophta Christi. 

The reverence of the humanists for antiquity and their efforts 
to find in it a pattern for life have led many historians to regard the 
classical revival as a revival of paganism and to blame it for the 
irreverence and immorality, the hedonism and worldliness they found 
in Renaissance society.24 After the Romantic movement of the early 
nineteenth century there was long a tendency to picture the Renaissance 
as a peculiarly wicked age in contrast to the Christian-ascetic Middle 
Ages. There was certainly a good deal of conventional as well as 
original sin in Renaissance society, although whether there was more 
than in the Middle Ages, or whether it was simply better publicized, 
is open to question. But there was no revolt against Christianity and 
very little evidence of atheism or scepticism. What there was would 
be found among the Averroist schoolmen rather than among the 
humanists. The paganism, in the strict sense of the word, to be 
found in humanist writings was purely a matter of literary conven- 
tion. The morality they drew from antiquity was certainly not pagan 
in the nineteenth century sense of the word. The humanists were 
in fact, like other people, more or less religious according to their 
individual temperaments. They were aware of no antagonism be- 
tween Christian doctrine and the high-minded moral and ethical 
teaching they found in the ancient sages, so that they could devote 
themselves to their classical studies in the secure conviction that they 
could have all this and Heaven too. What they did introduce into 
the intellectual life of Renaissance Italy was not paganism but an 
enormously increased body of secular material and non-religious 
interests. Their influence greatly accelerated both the laicization and 
the secularization of culture, tendencies already apparent in the pre- 
ceding generations and which would have developed in any case, 
although not so rapidly, as a result of the social changes which were 
transforming the medieval world. These secular interests competed 


23Eng. trans. in E. Cassirer et al., eds., The Renaissance Philosophy of Man 
(Chicago, 1948), pp. 223 ff. 

24The view expressed in Symonds, II, 12 f; 381, is typical of the nineteenth 
century. L. von Pastor distinguished between the Christian and the pagan strains 
in humanism. See the Preface to his History of the Popes from the Close of the 
Middle Ages (London, 1899). For a sane reassessment of the problem, see Kristeller, 
The Classics and Renaissance Thought, pp. 70 ff. 
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with religion for the attention of lay society, but they were not in 
any positive way antagonistic to the Christian faith. 

Recent research has established beyond doubt the fact that 
many of the humanists were deeply religious, and that characteristically 
medieval forms of religious thought may be found in Petrarch and 
many of his successors. And this discovery has led some historians 
to regard all signs of Christian piety among the humanists as evidence 
of the continuation of medieval traditions and as ground for annexing 
the Renaissance to the Middle Ages.25 In this connection it is some- 
times necessary to point out that Christianity was not a medieval in- 
vention and that the Middle Ages have not had a monopoly of 
Christian faith. It seems to me that the fact that many humanists 
were pious Christians is not sufficient reason in itself for regarding 
them as medieval. That some characteristically medieval traits per- 
sisted in humanist thought should not be surprising, since the transt- 
tion from the Middle Ages to the Renaissance was neither sudden nor 
complete. But the preoccupation of the humanists with antique 
moral philosophy and classical scholarship could not leave their 
religious thought entirely untouched and it did in fact lead them with 
each generation further from the medieval norms. The results were 
not yet clearly apparent in the work of the Italian humanists of this 
first century of the movement, but their emphasis upon ethics rather 
than speculative theology and their philological interest in the works 
of the early Fathers, above all Valla’s textual criticism of the New 
Testament, pointed the road along which Erasmus and the ‘‘Christian 
humanists’’ later travelled. 

If the new learning, as the humanists liked to call their classical 
scholarship, was not antagonistic to Christianity as such, it was, how- 
ever, positively antagonistic to medieval scholasticism. It was not 
the Christian content of scholastic thought that alienated the 
humanists. On the contrary it was the lack of concern with spiritual 
things in the so-called Averroists of the Italian universities that aroused 
the wrath of Petrarch and caused him to denounce them as materialists 
and little better than atheists. It must not be forgotten that theology 
never held the dominant place in the Italian universities that it did at 
Paris and the other northern schools.26 The scholastic learning with 
which the Italian humanists came in contact was largely concerned 
with law, medicine, and natural philosophy, subjects which made 
small appeal to the humanists who, as lay men of letters, were primarily 
concerned with the literary form and the ethical and moral content 
of classical literature. Petrarch spoke for the whole clan of the 
humanists when he called down a curse on all their houses: jurists, 
doctors of medicine, and philosophers alike. What could their know- 
ledge contribute to the good life??? This was one of the crucial 
objections of the humanists to scholasticism as they knew it. Even 


25For discussion of this tendency in recent scholarship, see Ferguson, pp. 344 ff. 


26The best survey of the medieval universities is still H. Rashdall, The Uni- 
versities in the Middle Ages (rev. ed., Oxford, 1942). 


27See Petrarch, De suis ipsius et multorum aliorum ignorantia; Eng. trans. in 
Cassirer et al, pp. 47 ff. 
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the systematic theology of the schoolmen, so far as they were acquainted 
with it, seemed inadequately concerned with the immediate ethical 
and moral problems of human life. A second objection was to the 
form of scholastic learning, which was technical, syllogistic, and 
expressed in Latin that fell far short of classical standards of elegance. 

In rejecting scholasticism the humanists undoubtedly limited 
the scope of their intellectual interests. Recent historians of science 
have deplored their indifference to the natural sciences, the study of 
which was included under natural philosophy in the scholastic curri- 
culum, and have tended to regard the whole period of humanist 
ascendance as a regrettable hiatus in the development of scientific 
thought.2® The fact may be admitted and the explanation is simple. 
The humanists’ interests lay elsewhere, within the circle of the studia 
humanitatis. It has also been charged that they contributed little, in 
this early period at least, to formal philosophy?9. This too may be 
admitted. As philosophers they were amateurs®®. Their philosophy 
was largely a matter of ethics and good sense, founded upon eclectic 
gleanings from the antique literary sources. Its aim was simply to 
aid men to live well. 

The difference between humanist philosophy and that of the 
professional schools was reflected in the work of the humanists as 
educators*!. Having rejected scholasticism and with it the educational 
methods and aims of the medieval universities, the humanists were 
forced to construct theories of education and methods of instruction 
of their own. As was to be expected, they based their theories on 
classical models, drawing heavily upon Cicero’s De oratore and 
Quintillian’s {nstitutio oratoris. These works dealt primarily with 
the training of orators, that is, men equipped to take an active part 
in public affairs. Since the orator’s function involved speaking well, 
training in literary composition was essential. But the ideal orator 
envisaged by Cicero and Quintillian was not merely a rhetorician, but 
a philosopher, a virtuous and broadly educated man. And the achieve- 
ment of this ideal was the aim expressed in all the humanist treatises 
on education. In the civic humanist circle in Florence education was 
clearly designed to produce responsible and devoted citizens. Alberti 
in the Trattato della cura della famiglia insisted on the obligation of 
citizens to serve the state, and Palmieri in Della vita civile stressed the 


28See especially G. Sarton, “Science in the Renaissance,” in J. W. Thompson, 
G. Rowley, F. Schevill and G. Sarton, The Civilization of the Renaissance (Chicago, 
(1929); and L. Thorndyke, Science and Thought in the Fifteenth Century (New 
Vork 1920) pp 1er 

29For a survey of the literature on Renaissance Philosophy, see P. O. Kristeller 
and J. H. Randall, Jr., “The Study of Philosophy of the Renaissance,” in Journal 
of the History of Ideas, II (1941), 449-96. See also E. Garin, La filosofia, I (Milan, 
1947); and G. Saitta, Il pensiero italiano nell’umanesimo e nel rinascimento, I 
(Bologna, 1949). 

30Cf. Kristeller, Studies in Renaissance Thought and Letters, p. 561: “I 
should like to suggest that the Italian humanists were not good nor bad philos- 
ophers, but no philosophers at all.” 

31The best studies of humanist education are W. H. Woodward, Viitorino da 
Felire and other Humanist Educators (Cambridge, 1921; and Studies in Education 
during the Age of the Renaissance (Cambridge, 1924). 
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similar educational aim of fitting men for active life in society. In the 
courts of Ferrara and Mantua, where the two greatest schoolmasters 
of the Renaissance, Guarino of Verona and Vittorino da Feltre founded 
private schools for the education of the children of princes and 
courtiers, the aim of education was more specifically directed toward 
the formation of well rounded and harmonious personalities. Both 
gave due emphasis to bodily exercise as well as to intellectual discipline, 
to religion, morals and good manners as well as to book learning. 
Vittorino stressed above all the duty of the schoolmaster to consider 
the individual personality of his pupils and to develop their poten- 
tialities to the fullest extent. It was an educational program practical 
only in a small aristicratic school, and the finished product it aimed 
at was the perfect courtier as later described by Castiglione. Despite 
minor differences of aim and method, however, all the humanist edu- 
cators were agreed that the essential basis of education was a thorough 
knowledge of the Latin and Greek classics, including the writings 
of the early Christian Fathers. From these could be derived every- 
thing that an educated man needed to know and all, too, that was 
needed for the formation of his character. Except for the emphasis 
on classical scholarship, it was in no way a technical or professional 
training, although it might serve admirably as a foundation to which 
professional training could later be added. The great humanist school- 
masters like Guarino, Vittorino and later Federigo of Urbino could 
obviously reach only a small number of students directly, but their 
educational ideals exercised a wide-spread and lasting influence. Neither 
their curriculum nor their educational aims would have seemed strange 
to a nineteenth century head master of Eton or Harrow. 

In this program of education for life and citizenship the study 
of history played an important part. The humanist educators urged 
the reading of the ancient historians as models of prose style, but also, 
as Bruni pointed out in his treatise De studits et litteris, because history 
furnished an invaluable treasury of examples of ethical, moral and 
political behaviour from which citizens and statesmen could learn 
much to their advantage**. More important than this rather unoriginal 
recognition of the pragmatic value of history, however, was the 
historical perspective the humanists gained from their classical studies. 
When the medieval world chroniclers turned to the distant past, 
writing the history of the world from the creation, they adopted the 
divine view of history — a view shared by too many of our students. 
A thousand years were as a day in their sight. Their conception of 
temporal distance was as uncertain as the notion of spatial distance 
indicated on a monastic Mappa Mundi or indeed, in any medieval 


32L. Bruni, De studiis et litteris ad illustrem Dominam Baptistam de Malatesta 
tractatulus, ed. Israel (Zschopau, 1880), p. 10. 
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painting®®, Moreover, so long as they believed the Holy Roman 
Empire of their own day to be an unbroken continuation of the 
ancient Roman Empire, they were unable to envisage ancient civiliza- 
tion as a distinct historical phenomenon or as constituting a chronol- 
ogically limited historical epoch. The Italian humanists, on the 
other hand, viewing the peaks of antique civilization across the gulf 
of medieval barbarism, were forced to form a new periodization of 
history based upon a clearer realization of chronological distance.34 
In their view, antiquity formed a distinct historical period, separated 
from them by a thousand years of darkness, during which all culture 
was dead or dormant, to be revived again only in their own day. 
Moreover, they had learned from their classical models to think of 
history, not as the divinely ordained history of mankind since the 
creation, but as the history of individual secular states. When they 
began to write history in the classical manner, they therefore wrote the 
history of their own Italian states, usually beginning with the decline 
of the Roman Empire. They thus took history out of the theologi- 
cally oriented framework of the world chronicle in which Augustine 
had placed it and gave it a purely secular setting and content. In short, 
they replaced clerical history by lay history. The result was a revolu- 
tion in historical thought, the beginning of modern historiography. 
Many critics have deplored the loss of local color which they felt re- 
sulted from the humanists’ use of classical Latin in their histories,* 
but any loss in that direction was more than compensated by the 
coherence and historical insight they gained from their study of the 
ancient masters. 

The first work to demonstrate the full effect of these various 
factors on historical writing was Leonardo Bruni’s History of the 
Florentine People, written while he was chancellor of the republic be- 
tween the years 1437 and 1444. Here Bruni set a standard of literary 
style, historical criticism, and coherent organization that differentiated 
his work clearly from even such late chronicles as that of Giovanni 
Villani, and made it the model followed by nearly all later humanist 
historians. Brunis thought had been profoundly influenced by 
Aristotle's Politics, which he had translated, and by the political 
atmosphere of Florence in the period of its struggle against Visconti 
aggression. More than any other historian of his age he perceived 


33That there was a psychological relation between the lack of spatial and of 
chronological perspective in the Middle Ages has been suggested by E. Panofsky, 
Studies in Iconology (New York, 1939), p. 27 f: “Just as it was impossible for 
the Middle Ages to elaborate the modern system of perspective, which is based on 
realization of a fixed distance between the eye and the object, and thus enables 
the artist to build up comprehensive and consistent images of visible things; just 
as impossible was it for them to evolve the modern idea of history, which is based 
on the realization of intellectual distance between the present and the past, and 
thus enables the scholar to build up comprehensive and consistent concepts of 
bygone periods.” 

34For discussion of humanist historical writing and interpretation of history, 
with bibliography, see Ferguson, pp. 1 ff. . 

35See, for example, Burckhardt (Eng. trans.), p. 244 f; Voigt, pp. 440 ff; 
V. Rossi, Il Quattrocento (Milan, 1933), pp. 169 ff; E. Fueter, Geschichte der 
neueren Historiographie (Munich, 1936), pp. 9 ff. 
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the vitally important rdle of the free communes in the evolution of 
medieval Italy, and his conviction that political freedom was a necessary 
prerequisite to civic virtue and a vigorous culture led him to advance 
the novel theory that it was imperial despotism that was primarily 
responsible for the decline of Roman civilization. His rejection of 
the theory that the medieval empire was in fact a continuation of the 
Roman Empire, too, demonstrated the distance historical thought had 
travelled since Dante wrote the De monarchia. 

The historical perspective which the humanists gained from 
literature and history was further reénforced by their eager study of 
the physical remains of the ancient civilization they so much admired 
and by their desire to envisage the life of ancient Roman society as 
concretely as possible. Niccolo Niccoli, the Florentine merchant 
turned humanist, collected antique sculpture, coins and medals as well 
as manuscripts, and made them available to students. Poggio was 
haunted by the spectacle of grandeur and decay presented by the ruins 
of the ancient Roman buildings and monuments and wrote a descrip- 
tion of them in his treatise De varietate fortunae. “The real founder 
of modern archaeology, however, was the indefatigable papal secretary, 
Flavio Biondo of Forli. With infinite labor and critical skill Biondo 
reconstructed the topography, monuments, manners and customs of 
ancient pagan and Christian Rome in two encyclopedic books: Roma 
triumphans and Roma instaurata. ‘Then, enlarging the range of his 
research, he compiled a geographical and historical survey of Italy 
since ancient times under the title Jtalia illustrata. Finally, in his 
History from the Decline of the Roman Empire he furnished a factual 
account of Italian history from the sack of Rome by the Visigoths to 
his own time. This was a scholarly work, founded upon critical 
examination of the sources, but it lacked the literary style, the coherent 
organization and the historical insight of Bruni’s work. Later 
humanists scorned its pedestrian style but borrowed from it freely, 
usually without acknowledgement. 

The foregoing discussion has dealt primarily with the humanist 
interest in classical Latin literature and ancient Roman civilization, 
for that was as yet the most important part of their recovery of the 
antique heritage. ‘The first half of the fifteenth century, however, also 
witnessed the first decisive steps in the rediscovery of ancient Greek 
literature. “This was in a much more literal sense a recovery of some- 
thing that had been lost than was true of the revival of classical Latin. 
For centuries knowledge of Greek had almost disappeared in Western 
Europe.%6 Despite their dependence on Aristotle and other Greek 
authorities, which they read in translations of uneven value, few of 
the medieval schoolmen could read Greek, and of Greek literature as 
such they knew little. Nor would they have been greatly interested 
had it been available. The humanists, on the other hand, were eager 
to recover just those parts of Greek literature that the schoolmen had 
ignored; not logic, metaphysics and science, but history, biography, 
poetry, drama, and works of moral philosophy. These were the 
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aspects of Greek culture that had exerted a powerful influence on the 
Latin writers of the classical age, and no ardent admirer of Cicero 
could avoid having his curiosity aroused about the literature which 
that master of eloquence had regarded as the most perfect expression 
of humanitas. 

There were, however, serious obstacles in the way of the 
Italian students who first desired to master Greek. They were starting 
from scratch. Greek manuscripts were rare in Italy and such aids as 
manuals, grammars and dictionaries were practically non-existent. 
That Petrarch, with all his linguistic talent and enthusiasm for an- 
tiquity, never learned Greek is a measure of the difficulty involved. 
He treasured a manuscript of Homer, which he had acquired, but to 
the end it remained Greek to him. What the Italian scholars needed 
was a competent teacher to give them a start, and the real introduction 
of Greek studies into Italy can be dated from the appointment of a 
distinguished Byzantine scholar, Manuel Chrysoloras, to a chair in 
the Florentine university in 1397. At the news of his arrival scholars 
came from all over Italy to sit at his feet. Pier Paolo Vergerio resigned 
his post as professor of logic at Padua and Leonardo Bruni abandoned 
his legal studies to come to Florence to seize the unprecedented oppor- 
tunity. 

Chrysoloras lectured for only three years in Florence and for 
three more in Milan and Pavia, but before he returned to Constant- 
inople in 1403 he had sown the seed which others could now cultivate. 
Once started, the Greek revival progressed steadily. Guarino and 
Filelfo followed him to Constantinople to complete their training, 
and returned to teach. Bruni mastered Greek sufficiently to translate 
a number of Greek works. Both Guarino and Vittorino gave the 
study of Greek an important place in the curriculum of their schools. 
The hunt for ancient manuscripts now included the Greek, and a 
number were imported from Constantinople. “Thus, when an 
ecumenical council of the Greek and Roman churches met in Ferrara 
and Florence in 1438 and 1439 in a vain attempt to heal the schism, 
Italian scholars were already prepared to make the most of the oppor- 
tunity to fraternize with the learned Byzantine delegates, some of 
whom also remained to teach after the council had ended. The fall 
of Constantinople to the Turks in 1453 came too late to be of decisive 
importance for Greek studies in Italy, but it did help to accelerate the 
movement. The refugees brought many more Greek manuscripts, and 
they swelled the number of Greek teachers, editors and translators, but 
that is all. 

Although Greek studies were well founded before 1453, the 
influence of Greek culture on humanist thought was still relatively 
slight.37. The number of Italian scholars who could read Greek well 
enough to be influenced by Greek style was still fairly small, and the 
work of translating, which spread the influence of Greek thought to a 
larger audience, did not get well under way until the second half of 
the century. On the whole, it seems to have been the Greek prose 
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writers — the historians and philosophers —- who were most widely 
read in this period. Since Petrarch, the humanists had nourished a 
prejudice against the philosophical and scientific works of Aristotle, 
which they identified with scholasticism, but they seized upon the 
Ethics and Politics and the Pseudo-Aristotelian Economics and in- 
corporated them into their eclectic system of moral philosophy. Many 
of the humanists, it is true, professed a preference for Plato over 
Aristotle. They were charmed by his literary style and found the 
dialogue form of his works more to their taste than Aristotle’s text- 
bookish treatment, but the systematic study of Platonic and 
Neoplatonic philosophy did not begin till after the middle of the 
century. 

In conclusion, then, how should we assess the achievements of 
the first century of humanism? It must be admitted that the humanists 
of this period added little to systematic philosophy, science, or re- 
ligious thought, and that they wrote little that proved of lasting 
literary value. But they did achieve what, above all, they set out to 
achieve, and no one questioned the magnitude of that achievement 
until with the Romantic movement a generation arose to call them 
damned. ‘They assembled, edited, and made permanently available 
almost the whole body of classical Latin literature and they reintro- 
duced the study of Greek in Western Europe. They established the 
study of both the form and the content of the classics as the indispen- 
sible basis of a liberal education, and they found in the sane and 
broadly human Weltanschauung of the ancient world a lay morality 
and a model and a justification for the secular life. Their exclusive 
preoccupation with the classics cut across the literary traditions of the 
Middle Ages. They broke the scholastic monopoly of learning, and 
they also put a period to the chivalric cult of courtly love and the 
literary tradition of the Roman de la rose with all its machinery of 
dream sequence and allegory. Romantic critics have blamed the 
classical revival for interrupting and distorting the natural evolution 
of the national literatures; but what emerged when the humanist 
movement had run its course was a vernacular literature, both in Italy 
and the North, which was greatly enriched in content and in aesthetic 
discipline, a literature which no longer expressed the exclusive attitudes 
of a single social class, as did the feudal and clerical literatures of the 
Miiddle Ages, but could appeal to all educated men. Finally, as a 
result of their classical studies, the humanists developed a new critical 
sense and historical perspective and founded the modern disciplines of 
philology, historiography and archaeology. Taken all together, what 
the humanists accomplished was surely an original achievement: and 
I would like to quote in conclusion the pertinent comment of a dis- 
tinguished historian of humanism: 


The effect of the classics on Renaissance thought and literature may show 
us that it is possible to learn from the past and be original at the same time. 
Originality is greatly to be admired, but it is a gift of nature or providence; 
it cannot be taught, and I doubt if it is harmed by knowledge or increased 
by ignorance.38 
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HISTORICISM AND MONARCHISM IN THE 
THOUGHT OF CHARLES MAURRAS 


G. S. COUSE 
Carleton University 


THE QUESTION of the relation between history and politics in 
the thought of Charles Maurras takes its precise form from the 
circumstance that Maurras was more a man of politics than an 
historian. It is true that he published a few works bearing historical 
titles! and that frequent references to history appeared in his other 
writings. But Maurras distinguished himself above all as leading 
theorist of the political movement known as the Action Francaise. 
His approach to history was clearly governed by the requirements of 
monarchist apologetics. The question is concerned, therefore, pri- 
marily with the place of history in the political philosophy of Maurras, 
and only incidentally with the effect of political preconceptions upon 
his account of the past. 

Because of further circumstances, a problem of classification 
also arises. Maurras was a zealous advocate of classicism in the arts. 
And, although he adhered to the positivist philosophy of Auguste 
Comte, he made liberal use of Aristotelian concepts. Yet, in taking 
history as seriously as he did, he appears to have been infected by an 
intellectual habit that is peculiar to the nineteenth and twentieth 
centuries. It is appropriate, then, to consider whether the demands 
that he made upon history in the name of political philosophy were 
in reality those of a classicist or an historicist. 

To speak of Maurras as having a political philosophy is some- 
what misleading. When he died in 1952 he had spent more than 
half a century as a publicist. The many political writings that he 
had scattered along the course of these years were of a decidedly 
polemic quality. Taken separately, they rest often upon un- 
acknowledged assumptions. Taken together, they betray internal 
contradictions. Yet it is possible, without being unduly Procrustean, 
to fit them together and represent them as an intellectual system. 

The central argument of the political doctrine in question 
can be stated in a simple syllogism. The first principle of French 
politics, according to Maurras, ought to be the security of the French 
nation. The only type of regime that is compatible with this security 
is the traditional French monarchy. The traditional French monarchy, 
therefore, ought to be restored. 

To establish his major premise —— the assertion that national 
self-preservation ought to be the primary end of French politics — 
Maurras relies primarily upon non-historical arguments. As a posi- 
tivist, he denies the validity of all theological or metaphysical systems 


1For example, Charles Maurras, Kiel et Tanger 1895-1905: La république 
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of truth and morality. Yet Maurras recognizes the practical necessity 
of some principle according to which human action may be ordered. 
With Comte, therefore, he makes humanity his supreme being, in place 
of God, and locates the supreme end of man in the fulfilment of 
human existence. This human existence Maurras conceives of in 
Aristotelian terms. Man is a rational animal and, by consequence, 
a social and political being. Only in society is he able to sustain him- 
self as an animal and to attain the civilized level of existence that is 
open to him as a rational being. Society, then, is necessary to human 
existence.2 But, for the purposes of political debate, Maurras identifies 
society with one of its modes, the nation. The primary concern of 
the state, accordingly, is to maintain the existence of the nation that it 
represents and thus to provide the necessary conditions for man’s ex- 
istence as a rational animal.? 

It is only at the point where he identifies human society with 
the nation that Maurras is obliged to buttress his major premise with 
arguments from history. Humanity itself, he observes, has never 
existed in reality: its concrete manifestation occurs in the form of 
distinct communities. Accordingly, ‘‘sane politics subserves the in- 
terest of the real political community which is the most extended and 
the most durable... .’4 The type of community that meets these 
qualifications varies historically. To-day it happens to be the nation.® 
As for the future, there is no evidence to confirm the belief of liberal 
progressivists and Marxists that human affairs are evolving toward a 
supra-national organization and peace. Communism has not 
succeeded in being supra-national. In Russia it has evolved con- 
tinually toward the restoration of the nation and military.6 Nor is 
militarism declining in the world at large. And history disproves the 
assumption upon which the progressivist and Marxist dream of peace 
is based —— the assumption that war is due solely to economic, and 
therefore transitory, contradictions. Thus, in placing the existence 
of the nation at the summit of practical political ends, Maurras is 
asserting a positivist respect for what he calls ‘‘les données d’histoire.’’? 

It is in defence of his minor premise — the exclusive com- 
patibility between French security and French monarchy — that 
Maurras is especially concerned to draw upon the arsenal of historical 
experience. [he historical case for monarchy, in his opinion, can be 
extended beyond the question of national security. It can be demon- 
strated that the inception of democratic government in France has en- 
tailed a distinct decline in the nation’s economic, moral, artistic, and 
intellectual vitality. But such a demonstration may be beyond the 
grasp of unsophisticated minds. Maurras proposes, therefore, to argue 
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within the realm of the incontestable and the uncontested. Ac- 
cordingly, his momentous work of 1900, the Enquête sur la 
Monarchie, poses the crucial question: ‘‘Yes or no, the institution of 
a traditional Monarchy, hereditary, anti-parliamentary, and decentral- 
ized, is it in the interest of public safety?’”’® In this and subsequent 
writings he proceeds to examine the record of successive French regimes 
with respect to their maintenance of the public safety. 

In Maurras’s view, the monarchs of the Old Regime maintained 
the public safety with unquestionable effectiveness. Supported by the 
Church, they saved France from Scandinavian inundation and feudal 
anarchy. They united her disparate elements into a nation and ex- 
tended her frontiers steadily. Yet they were not imprudently ex- 
pansive. Their territorial objectives were limited; and they employed 
small professional armies, which observed the limiting rules of civilized 
warfare. Thus they avoided conflicts of such magnitude and ferocity 
as to place a heavy strain upon the nation’s resources and to invite 
disaster in the event of defeat. On the other hand, they maintained 
sufficient armed strength to discourage attacks from without. 

Maurras is undaunted by the patent weaknesses in the record 
of the Old Regime. He acknowledges that the public safety was in 
jeopardy during the Hundred Years’ War, and the Wars of Religion. 
and the Fronde. But each of these crises, he points out, occurred after 
a diminution of the crown’s authority. France regained her feet with 
the successive restorations of royal authority in Charles VII, and Henry 
IV, and Louis XIV.10 Even Louis XV, the one genuine example of 
governmental laxity in the dynasty founded by Hugh Capet, had the 
prudence, despite or thanks to his mistresses, to counter the growing 
power of Prussia by allying in 1756 with Austria, the traditional foe. 
France may have suffered losses in the colonial field during his reign, 
but she remained uninvaded at home and acquired Lorraine and 
Corsica. As for the reputedly inept Louis XVI, he built up the marine 
to an equality with that of England; his armies were masterpieces of 
organization; and his support of the revolting Thirteen Colonies re- 
paired the damage of the Seven Years’ War.ll Fiinally, whatever their 
variation in quality, every monarch from Hugh Capet on had trans- 
mitted his heritage either undiminished or augmented by some 
province.!2 

For Maurras, 1789 represents a turning point in the fortunes 
of France. The Revolutionary regime, in the strictly partisan hope 
of discrediting the crown, imprudently plunged Europe into a conflict 
of peoples and thus inaugurated the modern era of total war.!8 The 
implications for France were not immediately apparent. The Legis- 
lative Assembly and the Convention made a good fist of internal or- 
ganization and experienced some success in the field. But their military 

8Maurras, Enquête sur la monarchie, suivie de Une campagne royaliste au 
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victories were achieved with the help of secret support from England 
and of the Austrian and Prussian pre-occupation with Poland. ‘The 
Revolutionary armies were technically the work of the Old Regime, 
moreover, and it was the royal cultivation since 1648 of demi- 
protectorates on the eastern border and of division within Germany 
that enabled the occupation of the Rhineland.t4 

The imprudence of Revolutionary militarism bore its approp- 
riate fruit in the Napoleonic era. Napoleon Bonaparte did prove 
capable of making treaties of peace. But these were precarious arrange- 
ments within a policy of constant aggrandizement, a policy that finally 
brought disaster upon France. She lost her maritime power at 
Trafalgar and her continental power at Waterloo. Napoleon left her 
territorially smaller than he had found her. By starting Italy and 
Germany on the road to unification, he endangered the future security 
of France. Finally, France’s traditional adversary, England, had 
gained compensation for the loss of the Thirteen Colonies. In fighting 
the Revolution, after the initial policy of encouragement boomeranged, 
she laid the foundations of her nineteenth-century grandeur. Malta 
had been surrendered to her. Gibraltar had not even been attacked. 
Her maritime supremacy was secure. 

Under the Bourbon Restoration and the July Monarchy, 
French policy resumed the tradition of relying on small armies and 
avoiding major wars. Once again, caution did not mean a neglect 
of arms. The marine was rebuilt by 1830; the army was made more 
efficient by the reorganizing law of 1832; and Algeria was conquered. 
Against the objection that this was a period of parliamentary 
monarchy, Maurras insists that Louis XVIII, Charles X. and Louis 
Philippe were all determined to rule rather than to reign, and that 
they enjoyed considerable success herein through the respective minis- 
terial dictatorship of the Duc de Richelieu, the Comte de Villéle, and 
François Guizot.15 Whatever their success in the constitutional struggle, 
it was the kings who were responsible for the policy of peace with 
strength and the champions of parliamentary supremacy who opposed 
it.16 Thanks to the crown, France had come to enjoy a ‘‘magnificent 
situation’’ in Europe when the Revolution of 1848 placed her fortunes 
once more in republican and then Bonapartist hands. 

The Second Empire managed to dissipate the capital accumu- 
lated by the restored Bourbons and the July Monarchy. Louis 
Napoleon sought to revive the glories of the First Empire by adventures 
in Crimea, Italy, and Mexico. What victories he experienced owed 
much to the excellence of an army organized under Louis Philippe and 
trained by the Algerian expeditions. This army the Emperor allowed 
to deteriorate while France prospered under the precarious security pro- 
vided by Prussia’s involvement in German politics. When Prussia 
finally turned her attention to France, the Emperor sought to rearm. 
But the republican opposition, upon which he had become dependent, 
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refused the necessary funds. The Franco-Prussian War, consequently, 
rendered fruitless the glorious effort of earlier campaigns. Louis 
Napoleon also left France smaller than he had found her.17 
The ensuing Third Republic was frightened by Prussia’s 

victory into abandoning the republican tradition of bellicosity and 
swinging to the opposite extreme — that of abject pacifism. Its 
foreign policy alternated between inertia and attempts to use the 
support of one of its two major adversaries, Germany and England, 
against the other. But the army that was necessary to make of France 
an equal partner or an effective opponent of Germany, and the marine 
that was necessary to give her a strong hand with or against England, 
were both neglected. Between 1900 and 1911 defense estimates pre- 
sented by the army and navy were continually pared down, notwith- 
standing the knowledge of heavy German expenditures on arms and 
the availability of funds for increasing domestic budgets, which shot 
up remarkably in election years.18 The Republic naturally became 
the tool of its allies and suffered the reverses of Fashoda, Tangier, and 
Agadir. The cession of a large part of French Equatorial Africa 
to Germany in 1911 inspired a reaction, the experiment in Republican 
nationalism begun by Raymond Poincaré in the following year. By 
1913, however, the opposition to armaments had recovered strength, 
and in 1914 the Republic’s subjection to foreign initiative in its ex- 
ternal relations remained intact.19 

The War of 1914 was won in spite of the Republic. Not- 
withstanding the heroism of the French nation, the victory would 
have been impossible without external aid. None of France’s allies, 
excepting Russia, joined her as a result of diplomatic foresight on the 
part of the Republic; they entered the war only when their vital 
interests were threatened by Germany. It was because of the Re- 
public’s Russian alliance, on the other hand, that France was attacked 
and forced to fight without being able to choose an advantageous 
time. Even the ghost of the French monarchy had a hand in the 
victory. It was Louis Philippe who had won the abiding friendship 
of Belgium. It was Louis XVI who had left a legacy of gratitude 
toward France in the United States. It was Louis XIV who had 
had the foresight to rob Austria of a potential ally against France 
by placing a prince of his own blood on the Spanish throne.20 

The Republican peace was a capitulation to the utopian 
schemes of the United States and England. Having deliberately 
neglected France’s intelligence service, the French government was 
ignorant of the thoroughness of Germany’s defeat and demanded only 
half of what Germany was ready to accept. Friendship from the 
conquered country was impossible, yet she was left intact. Friend- 
ship from Italy was possible, yet she was alienated. France’s interest 
in a strong Austria to counter Germany was not upheld. In place 
of these obvious conditions of national security, the Republic relied 
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upon the foreseeably mistaken hope of a system of English and 
American guarantees.21 ab 

After Versailles the Republic continued in its subjection to 
foreign influences. At the Washington Conference of 1921 it bowed 
to terms that meant the end of a French naval renaissance. The Ruhr 
invasion of 1923 was carried out by Poincaré with a fatal lack of 
determination. Upon the termination in 1924 of the second Poincare 
experiment in Republican nationalism, the undiluted neglect of national 
security was resumed. The leaders of the Republic, ignoring the 
shortcomings of the Locarno guarantees of 1925 and the ineffectiveness 
of the limitations that had been placed upon German armaments, were 
confident that the age of peace had come.22 When the time of 
disillusionment arrived, France had again become the docile partner 
of an entente with England. France was impelled, unprepared and 
in no position to help Poland, to serve the intrigues of Winston 
Churchill in England’s war against Hitler. Then in May 1940, at 
English insistence and without sufficient military aid to make a success 
of the manoeuvre, the best of the French troops were sent beyond 
the fortified Belgian frontier, to be eventually deprived of all their 
equipment and part of their personnel before withdrawing at Dunkirk. 
This decision was the initial step in the fall of France? 

As Maurras presents it, then, the verdict of history is clear. 
France has been invaded six times since 1789. ‘Such as it is, even in 
periods when the regime is inculpated with deviations, royalty has 
made and conserved France, France has always declined without 
royalty.’’24 . 

Even if Maurras’s conclusion about the historical record is 
accepted as incontestable, it does not suffice alone to establish the minor 
premise of his central argument. To say that monarchy has been 
exclusively compatible with national security in the past is not to say 
that it will be so in the future. As Maurras implicitly recognizes, he 
must show that the historical coincidence of monarchy and national 
security is necessary and, therefore, immutable. 


Maurras gives his account of French history an air of necessity 
by interjecting explanatory generalizations upon the nature of political 
institutions. Together, these generalizations constitute a catalogue 
of the virtues that have been commonly attributed to monarchy in 
the French tradition. Non-parliamentary monarchy, for example, he 
extols as being alone capable of adequate boldness and consistency in 
forming policy, of adequate rapidity and secrecy in conducting 
diplomacy or war. Only the hereditary ruler, furthermore, is likely 
to come to office with the benefit of an appropriate political education.26 
And only in a decentralized state does patriotism rest on the one 
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genuine foundation of local interests and allegiances.27 It is because 
of such inherent advantages that French monarchy has upheld the 
public safety so well. 

, Up to a point, Maurras supports his explanatory generaliza- 
tions themselves by reference to historical experience. For example, 
the popular outcry against Louis XV’s alliance with Austria is cited 
to demonstrate the unreliability of public opinion.28 The careers of 
men like Alexander the Great serve to show that hereditary access to 
office has the advantage of bringing forth leaders in the full vigour of 
youth.# And French history since 1789 is presumed to confirm the 
contention that democracy is incapable of decentralizing authority.®° 
But Maurras uses such historical observations only to complement 
essentially non-historical arguments. At this level, his generalizations 
are based more on what might be called common experience than on 
experience derived from a systematic consultation of history. 

To explain the historical concurrence of monarchy and na- 
tional security, Murras does not limit himself to generalizations upon 
the relative structural efficiency of various forms of government. 
Historical events are especially amenable to explanation, in his opinion, 
because man is the subject as well as object of historical knowledge. 
Maurras is undisturbed by the anti-positivist objection that man, as 
subject of historical knowledge, is altered by what he learns of him- 
self through consulting the past and, consequently, that human affairs 
are not governed by immutable laws such as prevail in the natural 
order. For him, the identity of subject and object actually confirms 
history’s reliability as the laboratory of political science. 


For if it is true that political experiment, in the strict sense, is pure historical 
observation and is not subject to experiment properly speaking, . . . it is 
true also that a large and clear experience of the past sheds upon the politi- 
cal theorist a ray of light with whose equivalent the chemist is not acquainted 
and which the physicist has to suppose and calculate. The political theorist 
observes the succession and connection of facts. But, on the other hand, 
what he knows of man permits him to seize also what it is that engenders 
these events: the internal play of human passions, ideas, interests appear 
to him pure and naked, in such a way that his observation does not stop at 
the signs, at the phenomena, it grasps their raison d’étre, their generators.31 


Thus the political theorist is enabled by a prior knowledge of the 
workings of the human reason and will to make generalizations from 
historical experience that are even more necessary than the laws 
discovered by the natural scientist. 

A knowledge of the play of human ideas and passions reveals, 
for example, the necessity of the course of the French Revolution. 
Between 1789 and 1815 France progressed, contrary to the intentions 
of the revolutionaries, from an insurrection of the individual to a 
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tyranny of the state. It did so in part by logical necessity. Since the 
democratic state is theoretically an emanation of individual, sovereign 
wills, it claims the whole majesty and force of these wills. Being 
logically unable to tolerate intermediary groups between the individual 
and itself, it eliminates them and holds at its mercy persons and 
goods.%? The progression was necessitated also by the fact of human 
cupidity. ‘In the immense majority of beings, personal interest is 
the nerve of private action.’’33 The great majority of Frenchmen 
were incapable of the disinterested patriotism that was essential to 
Rousseau’s understanding of freedom. The Jacobin of 1793 was 
obliged, therefore, to say: 


—Death to the savage enemies of liberty! Let the State exterminate them 
to the last, and the tree of liberty will produce everywhere its flowers and 
fruits. 

The Cesarist, the statist of 1789 [sic] had then to conclude:—The enemies 
of liberty are immortal and inextinguishable, but let us constitute in the 
State a defender, a policeman and a guardian equally perpetual.34 


Finally, a supposedly overwhelming force of human cupidity 
is essential to Maurras’s explanation of the failure of democratic 
regimes to uphold the public safety. This failure has not been due 
simply to the inefficiencies of the democratic machinery of government. 
It has been due also to an inevitable domination of democratic govern- 
ment by men who have no intention of making the machinery of 
government work in the public interest. Like all other human beings, 
the hereditary monarch is selfishly inclined. It is in his personal in- 
terest to retain his office and have his family succeed him. But, if he 
is reckless with the public trust, he is in danger of being dethroned and 
subjected, with his family, to the misery of exile. His personal in- 
terest, therefore, is clearly identical with the public interest.35 The 
elected politician, by contrast, has little to fear in abusing the public 
trust: at most, he may lose his office, and even that can be regained 
easily. In a democracy, moreover, the all-important support of 
public opinion can be bought by the politician. For public opinion 
is controlled by a few journalists and orators who themselves are 
likely to be governed by self-interest. Thus the door to power is left 
epee for those who would pillage the state or subvert it from with- 
Cut” 

Maurras’s historical case for monarchy, then, rests on the 
assumption that reason and will in man are subject to universal and 
unbreakable laws. The assumption as it applies to human reason 
seems to be self-evident to Maurras. As it applies to the human will, 
it is given some foundation in historical experience. Universal history, 
as Maurras sees it, shows nowhere a government that has been free of 
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the ‘law of money.’ Notwithstanding modern technological pro- 
gress, moreover, people still rob, rape, and kill as of old. The customs 
of men have varied, but ‘‘what do we know to have altered in four 
thousand years that is essential to man?’’38 But it remains to be ex- 
plained by Maurras why the supposed historical constancy of what 
he conceives to be man’s essence should be regarded as necessary. His 
answer, in effect, is that the underlying immutability of man and his 
surroundings is self-evident: it cannot be rationally demonstrated. Yet 
to deny it is to reject one of the primary conditions of human existence. 
“Thought, art, civilization all begin with an act of faith in the im- 
mutable essence of things.’’39 

If the major and minor premises of Maurras’s central argument 
are valid, it follows incontestably that the traditional French monarchy 
ought to be restored. But two questions remain open. Maurras feels 
obliged to consider whether a restoration can be brought about and, if 
so, how. 

It has been said, by implication, that Maurras sees the course 
of French history moving inevitably toward a restoration of 
monarchy.# The allegation is inaccurate. Maurras repeatedly 
castigates those, including Auguste Comte himself, who profess to 
discern an all-embracing law of historical development. He is naturally 
concerned to combat such systems of history, for most of them relegate 
monarchy irrevocably to the past. But he is equally critical of 
Friedrich Nietzsche’s concept of eternal recurrence, which could be 
taken to assure a monarchic restoration. All attempts to reduce history 
to a single law of development are damned by Maurras. For they 
defy the evidence of history. They re-introduce theology and meta- 
physics in disguise.*! Maurras is understandably opposed, on the other 
hand, to the antj-positivist contention that all historical events are 
absolutely original and unique. ‘‘They are original, they are unique, 
but their succession is not.’’42 Certain types of events, in other words, 
have always accompanied one another. The course of history then 
is subject toa multiplicity of laws. This multiplicity, in turn, allows 
for an element of indeterminacy in events. As a classicist, Maurras 
assigns some historical influence to choice and ingenuity on man’s 
part.# His laws of history simply govern the results that follow from 
a society’s choice of a particular course of action. “They subject the 
course of history only to a conditional necessity, which leaves the 
future uncertain. They assure us, that is to say, only that, if this 
happens, that will happen. They teach us only that, if monarchy is 
to be restored, certain conditions will have to be fulfilled.*4 
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Maurras himself perceives a comprehensive pattern in history, 
yet one which leaves his uncertainty about the future intact. The 
ancient Greeks, he asserts, took the first great step in the work of 
civilizing man. They imposed a qualitative element upon the purely 
quantitative accumulation of the ‘‘barbaric civilizations.” They placed 
reason on their altar and, in doing so, subjected thought, art, and 
morality to the rule of limits. Their accomplishment was such that 
it has become the tradition, and all progress consists simply in trans- 
mitting and developing it.45 The duty of its transmission and develop- 
ment has, since the Italian Renaissance, been shouldered mainly by 
France.46 Thus the existence of man as a civilized being has come 
to be dependent upon the existence of France as the custodian of the 
classical tradition. But this tradition, which is at one with monarchy 
and Catholicism in its denial of the sovereignty of the individual,” 
has been challenged in France since 1789 by the revolutionary tradi- 
tion. Asa good nationalist, Maurras attributes the tares that have 
grown up in the fields of France to the work of a foreign enemy. The 
Revolution was a product of both circumstances and ideas. As a 
product of ideas, its formal cause, in the Aristotelian sense, was the 
doctrine of Rousseau. But Rousseau was a Swiss. His ideas are trace- 
able through eighteenth-century pantheism and deism to the alien 
tradition of Protestantism; thence to the Biblical, monotheistic, pro- 
phetic, intellectually anarchic religion of Jerusalem; and thence to the 
barbaric oriental cultures of the ancient world. The conflict between 
the Old Regime and the Revolution in France is thus a continuation 
of that between Greeks and barbarians.48 The classical tradition, in 
turn, represents the most perfect real manifestation of man’s existence 
as a rational being. The revolutionary tradition, with its anarchic 
individualism of thought and action, threatens man’s existence both 
as a rational being and as an animal.*9 The conflict, then, is one 
between being and non-being as understood by Maurras, between the 
God and the Satan of positivism. For Maurras, there can be no 
certainty that civilization will prevail in the end over barbarism.*° 

As for the necessary conditions of a restoration. Maurras 
gives first place to the action of an élite. Such spontaneous, creative 
influence as man has exerted upon the course of history has, without 
exception, been the work of minorities.51 The majority of men, as 
rational beings, are never more than the product of their inheritance 
and the fortuitous encounters of their life. It is only the few who 
have gained a certain independence of their milieu who are capable of 
creative action. “The monarchist élite will have to persuade the public 
to sign the abdication of its fictitious sovereignty. But propaganda 
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will not be sufficient; for the government holds the ballot-boxes, and 
the possessors of power, being human, will not relinquish it 
voluntarily. A coup de force will be necessary. And once a king 
is thus placed in power, the allegiance of the public will be quickly 
won; for, as history shows, the crowd is capricious and always follows 
energetic minorities. A favourable occasion must be awaited, how- 
ever. But it is certain that it will come in that several such occasions 
have arisen since the beginning of the Third Republic. In view of 
these considerations, Maurras does think a restoration inevitable. But 
he only believes it: this is avowedly an act of faith.52 

Whether Maurras ought to be called an historicist depends 
upon which of the various connotations of the term one adopts. 
Historicism in its early nineteenth-century form represents, in part, 
a reaction in the name of concrete historical realities against the 
abstract rationalism of the Age of Enlightenment. This reaction 
found one of its expressions in the scientistic mania for deriving 
generalizations about human society from positive historical facts.53 
To this still prevalent mania Maurras is obviously addicted. Yet his 
denial that any comprehensive law of historical progression has been 
demonstrated makes him a moderate representative of scientistic 
historicism. Indeed, so far as he treats history simply as a means 
of extending the political theorist’s experience beyond the limits of 
his own times and, thereby, as an aid in the discovery of general 
truths about political institutions, Maurras does not differ essentially 
from the ancients, or from various representatives of the Renaissance 
and the Enlightenment. There are, moreover, other types of historic- 
ism than the scientistic. ‘The most radical expression of the early 
historicist reaction against abstract rationalism was opposed also to 
the universalism of rationalist thought. It sought to replace the uni- 
versal political norms of the Age of Enlightenment with particular 
norms — norms that would vary from nation to nation, and from 
time to time in the course of each nation’s development.5+ Maurras, 
it is true, regards the perpetuation of the French nation and its sup- 
posedly peculiar tradition as the most important practical objective 
of the state. But he attempts to relate this objective to a universal 
supreme good —— human existence. Particularistic historicism, by 
contrast, has moved since the early nineteenth century toward an 
absolute historical relativism. It has come to deny not only that 
man has a fixed essence but that he can make any universally valid 
judgments concerning the true, the beautiful, or the good. With this 
radical historicism Maurras is clearly in disagreement. Absolute 
relativism, he argues, is logically self-destructive. It is impossible 
for man to exist, moreover, without absolute convictions. 

For all that, Maurras does not fall strictly within the classical 
tradition in the type of conclusion that he draws from history. One 
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of the distinctive features of classical political philosophy is its 
moderate flexibility.56 Although it assigns fixed ends to the state, it 
allows for a liberal variation with circumstances in the means to 
these ends. Maurras does admit that, under certain circumstances, 
aristocracy may be compatible with the common weal of a people. But 
no such exception is made in favour of democracy, nor does the 
exception in favour of aristocracy apply to France.5” For the purposes 
of French politics, then, his means as well as his ends are fixed. 

Maurras has made history the servant of an inflexible political 
doctrine by adding a distinctly modern feature to the classical under- 
standing of human nature. Aristotle’s definition of man as a rational 
animal is meant, in one respect, to describe what man is potentially; 
for, in its fully developed sense, it describes what man is ideally. It 
acknowledges, conversely, that most men actually fall short of the 
end of enlightenment and rational self-control that is inherent in 
the mode of existence by which man differs from mere animals. It 
allows, particularly in its Christianized version, for substantial varia- 
tion in the degree to which men, even in the mass, will actually attain 
this end. [Thus understood, the classical definition of man can 
reasonably be said to describe an immutable essence. Much of 
Maurras’s political theory rests upon this classical, or teleological, 
conception of man. But the positivist in him, urged on by eager- 
ness to establish an incontestable argument for monarchy, is determined 
to understand human nature in exclusively empirical terms as well. 
He goes on to describe man as a being who is subject on the whole 
to the overwhelming domination of cupidity. In doing so, he brings 
under the mantle of immutability that is proper to the classical view 
of man’s essence a generalization which, even if its dubious historical 
credentials are accepted, does not belong there; for this generalization 
concerns the actual proportion of reason to passion and appetite in 
human conduct. 

Maurras’s argument culminates, then, in an unacknowledged 
dilemma. Reason demands that a choice be made between the classical 
and the positivist views of human nature. Strict adherence to the 
former would entail a type of historical relativism that applies to 
constitutional forms but not to the ends and moral limits of political 
action. It would entail, in particular, a recognition that intellectual 
and moral virtue could at times be sufficiently prevalent in a body 
politic to legitimize at least a qualified form of democratic govern- 
ment. To understand human nature, on the other hand, by reference 
exclusively to actual human conduct is to adopt one of the cardinal 
assumptions of absolute historical relativism. For, given this assump- 
tion, one need only point out that human conduct does vary sub- 
stantially in order to establish the conclusion that man has no 
immutable essence and is subject to no universally binding, natural 
norms of political action. Either choice would be unacceptable to 
Maurras. And his failure to make the choice renders his use of history 
not only difficult to classify but unacceptable to both the classicist and 
the thoroughgoing historicist. 
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The political utility of history in Canada has been at least 
as obvious as it has been in other nations. Historical interpretation 
has frequently been used to justify past policies, to suggest present 
methods and even to define future purposes. Yet, curiously, this fact 
has received little attention. Professor Careless, in an illuminating 
article in 19541! undertook the difficult task of defining major schools 
of Canadian historical interpretation, and he produced an intriguing 
pattern. However, while he suggested some of the infiuences at 
work upon the writers of his four main schools, he did not stress 
any specific social or political influence of the opposing interpretations 
— other than an interaction amongst the historians themselves. 

What have been the political effects of historical inter- 
pretation in Canada? Leaving aside French-Canadian historiography, 
where one need scarcely labour the point, they are observable in two 
phases. Prior to the first world war the writing of men like Kingsford, 
Parkin, Dent and Hannay worked chiefly to the advantage of the 
Conservatives —- with their central themes of imperial unity and the 
struggles to keep Canada British in the face of American manifest 
destiny. After 1918 the old imperial theme was largely dropped. 
One might argue that from the 1920’s the most effective function of 
Canadian historians has been the convincing of the majority of English-. 
speaking Canadians of the validity of two major myths. The first’ 
myth is that Canada has enjoyed a steady, peaceful, constitutional | 
evolution, as opposed to the violent, revolutionary and entirely un- 
desirable development of Europe and the United States; that the 
only important revolutions to affect us were settled in England 
between 1660 and 1689, and in the United States in 1783. Thus, 
runs the first myth, Canadians can rest happily with the humdrum) 
business of economic progress and mild assertions of national status. | 
The second myth, proceeding logically enough from the first, is that | 
Canada’s greatest glory has been her ability to compromise. Murray 
and Carleton, Baldwin and Lafontaine, Macdonald and Cartier, 
Laurier and King, St. Laurent and Pearson are eulogized in this 
myth because of their compromising talents. The conclusion is that 
statesmanship in Canada, even more than elsewhere, must be displayed | 
primarily in the ability to balance pressures — regional and racial, 
religious and economic. 

Both of these myths are branches of the received, or whig 
interpretation of Canadian history. The first, that of peaceful, con- 
stitutional evolution is constructed by a consistent underplaying of 
the violence which actually has hovered close to the surface of our 
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whole history: the 1837 rebellions were abortive and inconsequential 
compared to the Durham Report and the long paper war that followed 
it; the Riel rebellions have become affairs or incidents; the industrial 
warfare of the late nineteenth and early twentieth centuries has seemed 
scarcely worth the muck-raking effort to reveal it and has sunk com- 
fortably out of view; the near civil war of 1917-1918, the Winnipeg 
strike, the prolonged industrial class war in Nova Scotia in the 1920's, 
and the series of engagements in the 1930’s between provincial and 
federal police on the one hand and trade unionists or the unemployed 
on the other, merit scarcely a passing nod. By such an approach one 
can arrive at this whig formulation of the real theme of Canadian 
history: 


Its essential drama does not lie in armed struggles in which the nation’s 
destiny is at stake, or in political conflicts in which irreconcilable and con- 
tending forces press their quarrel to a decisive issue. It lies rather in the 
slow and tenacious advance from one step to another along the road to 
nationhood, the patient evolution of successive compromises in politics 
and government, the determined conquest of the physical obstacles to 
national economic development. In their very nature, few of Canada’s 
crucial problems could be solved by violent methods. .. . 


The above is really a statement of the second myth: Canada’s 
great achievement has been the avoidance of violent strife and of the 
diametric opposition of principles or policies. Thus, a compromise 
nationality is said to be the result. In the context of political utility 
this myth declares that those Canadians who oppose compromise and 
seek clear-cut enunciation of political and social purposes are un- 
Canadian, while those who adhere to compromise formulae and shun 
precise discussion of policy issues are essentially Canadian — and states- 
men to boot. : 

Perhaps the argument can be summarized in another way — by 
paraphrasing in Canadian terms a well-known English statement of 
the underlying assumption of whig history: 


It is part and parcel of the whig interpretation of history that it studies 
the past with reference to the present. Through this system of immediate 
reference to the present day, historical personages can easily and irresistably 
be classed into the men who furthered progress and the men who tried to 
hinder it. Working upon this system the whig historian can draw lines 
through certain events, some such line as that which leads through Robert 
Baldwin and a long succession of whigs to modern liberty. The total 
result of this method is to produce a scheme of general history which is 
bound to converge beautifully upon the present — all demonstrating through- 
out the ages the workings of an obvious principle of progress, of which 
Quebec and the Liberals have been the perennial allies while minority 
parties and tories have perpetually formed obstruction.3 


The whig case is usually defended in the name of Canadian unity 
— which amounts to another version of the second, or compromise 
myth. Unity, as the central theme of Canadian history, and as the 
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cardinal purpose of good policy, has been largely appropriated in the 
twentieth century by the Liberal party. Sir Wilfrid Laurier is reputed 
by his biographers, and by general historians discussing his career, to 
have made his most critical decisions in the light of this principle — 
and, indeed ,to have subordinated all other purposes to it. Where he 
is mainly criticized, it is not for holding to this purpose, but for 
alleged failure to achieve it. Certainly this was the interpretation 
of Laurier accepted by his successor in the leadership of the party. | 
Mackenzie King, in fact, appropriated the principle of Canadian unity 
so comprehensively that Le Canada could write that he was the living 
incarnation of the principle. Even those historians, with a few notable 
exceptions, who are highly critical of specific aspects of the King govern- 
ments end up in the apparently inevitable position of justifying all 
in the name of unity. Two quotations will serve to illustrate the 
point. Professor Lower, after a discussion of the divisions of 
opinion in Canada immediately preceding the second world war, con- 
cludes that, ‘Under the circumstances, the supreme task of statesman-~ 
ship was to avoid enunciating a foreign policy.” 4 Professor Mansergh, 
who has apparently imbibed from his chief Canadian sources the 
exported version of whiggery, arrives at much the same conclusion. 
King’s policy, he writes, had ‘‘an air of indecision which misled even 
his friends, exasperated his opponents, and sowed doubts about his 
intentions in a wider world’. But ‘‘the tribute can be paid his leader- 
ship that with a painstaking care that amounted almost to genius he | 
fostered a unity of outlook which . . . brought a united people into 
a War against aggression on the side of Britain. . . .”’5 

Such is the generally accepted interpretation of Mackenzie 
King’s foreign policy — at least on the basis of the interim reports. 
How does the same school interpret the opposition to King? The: 
Government’s chief thorn in the flesh in the area of pre-war external 
relations was J. S. Woodsworth, and here the pattern of interpretation 
is clear: Woodsworth was an impractical idealist heading toward, 
and perhaps even desiring his inevitable martyrdom. Here are the 
phrases: ‘‘He was a kind of political saint.’’® Or, “It was the Munich 
crisis that revealed J. S. Woodsworth’s dilemma most sharply . . 
[while his colleagues in the C.C.F.] had been forced step by step to 
the conclusion that only collective military action by the rest of the 
world could stop the aggression.”" 7 And, more specifically, ““Woods- 
worth’s work had been in this world, his whole life of labour, poverty, 
and daily suffering had been devoted to the salvation of human beings 
here and now, and it had all been in vain.’’® ‘Thus the whig inter- 
pretation argues that essentially King was right in helping to emasculate 
the League and in covertly endorsing Neville Chamberlain because 
he could thus avoid the issue of a Canadian foreign policy until events \ 
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could coerce Canada, while Woodsworth was wrong in trying to force 
a declaration of policy from the Government and in finally refusing 
to vote for the address in September, 1939, because he thus threatened 
Canadian unity. Is this really a satisfactory interpretation of the 
years 1936-1939? 

Perhaps the best way of answering the question is to define the 
main problems raised by the interpretation. They are, (1) Could 
Canadian unity have been maintained only by the King method? and, 
(2) Was unity preserved by implementing the doctrine of ‘parliament 
will decide’? Let us attempt a selective examination of the period 
with these questions in mind. 

In whig history these years represent the final statement of the 
supremacy of Parliament. And since all good whig history begins with 
the specific question of the relationship of the Crown to Parliament, 
let us begin with this problem, which in the Canadian case also involves 
external relations. In fact, the abdication crisis at the end of 1936 
may be taken as a kind of symbol of the King method — because it is 
one of the subtlest, if most complete illustrations of what he meant 
by parliamentary decision. 

In the United Kingdom, although Edward VIII signed the 
Instrument of Abdication on December 10, the action did not become 
final until the succession bill had been passed in Parliament and signed 
by the monarch on December 11. “Throughout the critical period the 
British Prime Minister received Canada’s views exclusively through 
Mr. King who was, of course, also Minister of External Affairs. Mr. 
King decided not to summon Parliament to express Canada’s opinion 
in this matter (although this would have meant advancing the date 
by less than a month). Instead, with only an order-in-council as 
authority, he ‘‘requested and assented to’’ the British abdication and 
succession legislation. This action (as ‘C. H. Cahan pointed out) had 
no Canadian statutory basis, and could only be justified by a very 
narrow interpretation of the British Statute of Westminster. Here 
King had, in effect, a choice between two procedures implied by the 
statute. He could follow that provided by the preamble which 
says that “any alteration in the law touching the Succession to 
the Throne or Royal Style and Titles shall hereafter require the assent 
as well of the Parliament of all the Dominions,’ in which case he 
would follow the United Kingdom example and obtain the prior 
consent of Parliament. Or, he could interpret the phrase “‘Dominion 
has requested and assented to’’, in section 4 of the statute, to mean that 
the Canadian cabinet could consent to a change in the succession, and 
obtain later endorsation by Parliament. It was, of course, the second 
procedure that King chose. 

Pee ey eee Parliament did assemble in January, 1937, 

ght passage of an address of loyalty to George VI, 
and was at once criticized for its action by J. S. Woodsworth. 9 
Woodsworth charged that the Prime Minister had usurped the powers 
of Parliament, that the loyalty address should not be passed until after 
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the succession bill had been debated and passed, and that the oath of 
allegiance to George VI should not have been administered to the 
members. “‘Why,’’ he asked, “‘should the Liberal party be in a 
position to decide who is to be King of the Canadian people?’ Tech- 
nically, he argued, if the Prime Minister could decide such matters as 
this, he could also declare war. Countering King’s argument that: 
there had been no time to call Parliament, Woodsworth said, “Surely 
if the King of the United Kingdom can be distinguished for legal 
purposes from the King of Canada, then the recognition of the King 
of the United Kingdom as King of Canada can wait until there is time 
to call parliament. If the selection of the King of Canada is of such 
minor importance, the question arises: why a King at all?” C. H. 
Cahan, for the Conservatives, also took exception to the procedure 
adopted, and although he did not agree with Woodsworth’s emphasis 
on the divisibility of the Crown, he maintained that the order-in- 
council requesting and assenting to the United Kingdom legislation was 
invalid since it had no statutory foundation. 

To the critics, Mackenzie King replied with a rather odd ex- 
tension of his unity principle — but an extension that should reveal 
much to the historian. Prompt action, he declared, had been of the 
essence. ‘‘If there ever was a time in British history when it was of 
importance that the unity of the British Empire should be demonstrated 
to all the world, it was when a question affecting the crown itself was 
under consideration.’ 19 During the debate on the Canadian succession 
legislation Woodsworth again arraigned the Government for failing 
to give the House full information on the part played by Canada in 
advising the abdication. ‘“The Minister of Justice,” he said, “‘has 
referred to the confusion that might have arisen if the cabinet had not 
taken action. That is nothing to the confusion that might arise if this 
house showed some independence and did not endorse what has been 
done by the government.”’ 1! 

The explanation of King’s policy in the abdication crisis is 
clear. The Statute of Westminster was open to his interpretation; 
and no doubt, from one point of view, it was highly desirable to 
demonstrate the unity of the British Empire. But how do these reasons 
square with King’s declared central purposes throughout the period: 
maintenance of the unity of Canada, and supremacy of Parliament? 
‘To say that the unity of the Empire required fast cabinet action is a con- 
tradiction of every later statement he made, prior to the outbreak of 
war, on Canada’s external relations; and it explicitly minimized the 
decisive powers of Parliament, if monarchical institutions were really 
to mean anything in this country. His policy at this point relied very 
heavily indeed on an extraordinary extension of prerogative right. It 
was an extension into the field of the constitution itself of what Harold 
Laski has called the “‘old and dubious tradition of secrecy’’ enshrined 
in foreign offices. 12 It may be true that even whigs concede a survival 


107bid., 39. 


11/bid., 82. 
12H. J. Laski, Parliamentary Government in England (London, 1938), p. 245. 
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of prerogative power, but surely they must prefer that the use of such 
power should rest on the consent of at least the majority in the House 
of Commons. In this connection it is perhaps instructive to refer to 
the comment of an astute and well-informed Liberal M.P. who was 
later to become a member of King’s Government. The comment 
appears in a letter written to J. W. Dafoe just two months prior to the 
abdication. 13 The writer was voicing disappointment at the way in 
which the House of Commons was being treated. He had thought that 
after the election of 1935 there would be a return to what he termed 
“Liberal principles’. Instead, he wrote, ‘‘Under a Liberal regime the 
Prime Minister states the foreign policy and the Cabinet Ministers 
state the policy for internal affairs without consultation with any of 
the members.” 

In the conduct of external affairs the Government’s relations with 
the House were exactly what they were during the abdication crisis. 
The key to the period is King’s frequently reiterated refusal to expound 
his policy or to permit the clarification of issues. The point might be 
illustrated by any number of quotations, of which the following is a 
good example. In 1936, Ian Mackenzie, the Minister of National 
Defence, made an unguarded reference during a speech in Toronto 
to his opinion that Canada must stand by Britain. In the Commons 
Woodsworth declared, ‘“‘He was speaking not for himself but for the 


government. It is a catchy slogan. ... Has Canada no opinion 
of herown? We ought to know that. Otherwise it is a case, as in the 
last war, of ‘Ready aye, Ready’... . Has the Liberal government 


taken that stand? If it has not, I would like the Liberal govern- 
ment to say so.’ The reply was made by Ernest Lapointe, very 
briefly: ‘‘Does my honourable friend want to split the country right 
away?’ 14 On this question, contemporary sources normally widely 
divergent in their views were in complete agreement. In March, 1937, 
Professor Underhill wrote, ‘“‘We are getting close to the condition 
of mass hysteria that will make all sane discussion of our national 
policy impossible.”’15 A year later Saturday Night observed that 
“for once the C.C.F. leader has a full legion of sympathizers’’ in his 
attempt to discover the Government’s foreign policy. 1® It is nearly true 
to say that whatever Canadian opinion on foreign policy that was 
expressed during these years was unofficial: in the press, journals, con- 
ferences, on the radio, and much more briefly at the end of sessions 
by the opposition in the Commons. 

As a result, Canadian opinion on external policy was gauged 
far more on the basis of what was said and written outside the Com- 
mons than by what went on in the House. This was as true of the 
Government as it was of most commentators and later historians. It 
is, for example, largely on the basis of the non-parliamentary discus- 
sion that Canadian opinion in these years has been divided into the 


13Public Archives of Canada, J. W. Dafoe Papers, October 9, 1936. 
14Canada, House of Commons, Debates, 1938, III, 3214. 
15Canadian Forum, March, 1937. 

16Toronto Saturday Night, March 5, 1938. 
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over-neat categories of collectivist, imperialist and isolationist. There 
is little doubt that the Government charted its course on the basis of 
its estimate of public opinion rather than from any analysis of debate 
in the House — if for no other reason than that by far the most vocal 
group in the House on foreign policy was that led by Woodsworth. 
The Conservatives, to a marked degree, remained quiet, while the 
Liberal rank and file (save for one or two exceptional outbursts 
favouring neutrality) accepted whatever the Government said or 
refrained from saying. What evidence is available so far indicates 
very strongly that the Liberal caucus was not consulted. The con- 
clusion is difficult to resist, therefore, that what Dr. E. A. Forsey has 
written concerning King’s wartime policy and his method during the 
1926 constitutional crisis is equally applicable to the area of pre-war 
external relations. That is, that Mackenzie King’s basic creed was 
not really parliamentary democracy, but ‘‘plebiscitary democracy with 
a thin parliamentary veneer.’’ 17 

The official line of Mackenzie King in external relations is not 
difficult to discover. After Ethiopia, at least, it was to withdraw from 
all commitments: and this held true right up to the summer of 1939. 
With respect to the League of Nations, J. W. Dafoe summed up the 
situation neatly in a letter in 1936: 


The League of the future which Mr. King envisages will be a kind of 
recurrent conference with permanent organs functioning in the interim, 
at which there will be debate and more debate about world affairs. Mr. 
King’s natural bias is in favour of procedures of this kind and in such an 
organization he would be apt to play a considerable role owing to his 
experience and his facility in making speeches of a certain kind. . . . 18 


On the question of Canada’s obligation to participate in con- 
ferences dealing with violations of treaties to which she was a sig- 
natory. King was even more aloof. In 1936, after Germany’s 
reoccupation of the Rhineland, King declared that Canada should 
keep out of the ensuing negotiations because she was not a signatory 
of the Locarno treaty. When J. S. Woodsworth pointed out that 
Versailles had also been violated, King replied that, ‘““The attitude of 
the government is to do nothing itself and if possible to prevent any- 
thing occurring which will precipitate one additional factor into the 
all important discussions which are now taking place in Europe.’’!9 
He concluded with the observation that his first duty was to keep 
Canada united. 

In passing, it is interesting to note that correspondence in the 
Dafoe papers gives the very definite impression that the official line of 
withdrawal in these years was strongly influenced by Messrs. Loring 
Christie and O. D. Skelton. 2° Dafoe himself maintained that the 


17E, A. Forsey, “Mr. King and Parliamentary Government”, Canadian Journal 
of Economics and Political Science, XVII (4), 451-467, 

18. W. Dafoe Papers, Dafoe to Escott Reid, November 10, 1936. 

19Canada, House of Commons, Debates, 1936, 11,1333. 

20J. W. Dafoe Papers. See especially H. D. Hall to Dafoe, July 1, 1936; 
Dafoe to P. J. Noel-Baker, May 29, 1937. 
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advice of what he called ‘‘our own little foreign office” was one of the 
chief factors in producing the no-policy-at-all theme. 

In any event, the line was maintained with care throughout 
1937 — especially when Woodsworth presented his motion, ‘that 
ae in the event of war, Canada should remain strictly neutral re- 
gardless of who the belligerents may be.” 21 Here King argued that it 
would be just as wrong to commit the country to neutrality as to 
automatic belligerency; in either case Parliament must be left free to 
decide. On this occasion, and during the debate on the increased 
defence estimates of that year 22 King, Ernest Lapointe, and Tan 
Mackenzie all asserted vigorously that Canada was arming only to be 
able to defend her own shores, and explicitly denied that the Govern- 
ment was preparing for any war that might occur outside Canada. 
When asked by Woodsworth against whom the Government intended 
to use the bombing planes provided for in the estimates, Lapointe 
retorted, ‘Can there be anything more ludicrous than that question? 

Can the honourable member cite any country in the world where, 
when they organize their defence, they broadcast to the world that 
they are arming against this or that country? . . . We have no enemies, 
I hope; in fact I know we have no enemies.’ The Minister of Justice 
then drove home his point by suggesting that Woodsworth was saying 
the same thing as the communists ——- a tack which was frequently 
favoured by Mr. Lapointe, and particularly so at this time when he was 
under heavy pressure from Woodsworth to disallow the Padlock Law. 

Throughout the problems of non-intervention in Spain and 
China the Government’s statements appeared more and more to confirm 
the no commitment line. There should be no embargo on arms to 
Germany, Italy or Japan after their respective aggressions, said King, 
because ‘‘we should wish at all costs to avoid making the present 
appalling situation on the two continents [in Europe and Asia] more 
embarrassing for the countries faced with it, in their efforts to work 
out a solution.” Time after time through the stages of the Czech 
crisis and the abortive Anglo-French negotiations for a defence pact 
with Russia, when pressed for a declaration of government policy, King 
elaborated the theme of no commitments. As late as August, 1939, 
the official line had not varied, and was distinctly re-drawn by King 
speaking at a banquet in his honour in Toronto, “One thing I will 
not do and cannot be persuaded to do is to say what Canada will do 
in regard to a situation that may arise at some future time and under 
circumstances of which we now know nothing.” 24 

There is no room, then, for doubt about the official policy of 
no commitments — defended in the name of Canadian unity and the 
supremacy of Parliament. Even the 1939 Thorson motion to clarify 
Canada’s right to declare neutrality in a British war was opposed on 
the same grounds as those taken to defeat the Woodsworth motion of 
the previous year — Parliament must be left unfettered. 


21Canada, House of Commons, Debates, 1937, 1, 237ff. 

22]bid., 876ff. 

23Canada, House of Commons, Debates, 1938, II, 1407. Italics added. 
24Quoted in F. H. Soward, Canada in World Affairs (Toronto, 1941) p. 148. 
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Thus, when Hitler invaded Poland on September 1, the 
supremacy thesis was put to the test. But it was an ambiguous test. 
As Professor Brebner has written, ‘““True to his promise Mr. King 
summoned Parliament for September 7 to discuss a declaration of war, 
with very curious results in terms of international law.’’ 25 The results 
were curious — and for a very good reason. By the time Parliament 
met there was nothing left for it to decide; and an examination of. 
the preceding three years suggests that King never intended that 
Parliament should have any real decision left to it. The conclusion that 
withdrawal from a positive League of Nations and from any other 
avowed policy meant in reality the conscious decision that Canada 
would be committed to the support of British policy wherever it led, 
is virtually unavoidable. Furthermore, the decision, clearly, was 
based upon an assessment of public opinion rather than any testing 
of the will of the Commons. Despite the elaborate explanations of 
why Canada should not declare either a prior decision or a right to 
remain neutral, all the evidence indicates that the Government did not 
believe that Canada did, in fact, possess the right of neutrality in a 
British-declared war. Finally, the indications of prior implementation 
of the commitment to British policy decisions are not slight. What is 
the nature of the evidence to support these conclusions? 

In 1937, in the debate on Woodsworth’s neutrality resolu- 
tion King carefully refrained from saying that Canada had anything 
more than the right of passive belligerency and, together with Lapointe, 
he accepted Laurier’s well-known stand on this question. It was on 
this same occasion that King, for the first time, gave extravagant praise 
to British leadership and, as in the abdication crisis argued the dangers 
of weakening the unity of the British Commonwealth (using the 
correct designation this time). Partly because appeasement was fore- 
shadowed at the 1937 Imperial Conference, and partly because the 
formula of emphasizing local defence was continued, King accepted 
British formulation of Canadian policy — in effect a common imperial 
policy. According to his own later statement he visited Hitler after 
the Imperial Conference specifically to tell the German dictator that, 
“if there was a war of aggression, nothing in the world would keep 
the Canadian people from being at the side of Britain.” 27 It was, 
of course, precisely this kind of prior commitment that King denied, 
but whose existence was suspected by a large number of people. 
Woodsworth pressed vainly for greater use of the Commons committee 
on international affairs;2® and, as Canada followed British policy step 
by step through the Spanish non-intervention, Munich and the 
recognition of the King of Italy as Emperor of Ethiopia, the lack of 
information about British-directed policy became increasingly irritat- 
ing. Dafoe, writing from Ottawa, where he was undoubtedly better 


25J. B. Brebner, North Atlantic Triangle (Toronto, 1945), p. 318. 

26Canada, House of Commons Debates, 1937, I, 237ff. 

271bid., 1944, VI, 6275. This unity of policy was known in advance to 
the British government according to (Sir) Anthony Eden. See N. Mansergh, of. 
cit, p. 125n. 

28See, for example, Canada, House of Commons, Debates, 1937, I, 701. 
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situated than any other editor in Canada to know what was really 
happening, noted privately just after Munich, “. . . we are going to 
see what is already under way — a permanent drive to induce Canada 
to tie herself in with Great Britain in armament and defence plans that 
will leave this country no option but to go the whole way when 
‘der tag’ arrives. . . 29 A few days later, the same observer wrote 
“T find a growing feeling in circles on the inside here that King has been 
close to Chamberlain all through the piece, of which his visit to 
Hitler was the first outward sign... .”30 And in November of 
1938, Dafoe asserted that, “. . . the Chamberlain policy can be 
readily foreseen. It is to tie all the Dominion governments to his 
chariot wheels. Identification with his policies will involve preparation 
to support those policies which will mean joint programmes of 
defence . . . . I begin to distrust King.”’ 3! 

As the defence estimates rose in 1938 and 1939, Woodsworth 
tried hard to wring an admission from the Government that its defence 
production and military-air training programmes were being worked 

out in consultation with Britain; but from the Minister of National 
: Defence he never got more than the answer that ‘‘we have no more 
information than is in the possession of the hon. member who asked 
the question.” 2? Yet the plans were made on the assumption of a_ 
united imperial war effort. As Ernest Lapointe finally revealed the © 
position in March, 1939, Canada could not remain neutral in a 
major war involving Britain without ‘‘a civil war in Canada.” 3 
This was confirmed by King on the day of the British declaration of 
war when he said, commenting upon the appeal for unity made by 
George VI, ‘‘Canada has already answered that call.’’ 34 In the week 
from September 3 to September 10, despite King’s telephone denial 
of Canada’s belligerent status to President Roosevelt, 35 the Govern- 
ment’s actions could be defended only on the assumption that Canada 
was at war. The enemy was defined, all armed services were put on 
a full war basis. enemy nationals were arrested, and trading with the 
enemy was prohibited by order-in-council. On September 7, the 
Governor-General’s speech referred to ‘‘the state of war which now 
exists.’’ 36 
In his speech during the debate on the Address in the emergency 
session. 37 King announced that the momentous question of peace or 
war “is not decided yet.’’ He then proceeded to eulogize the Govern- 
ment’s past policy of close co-operation with Britain in munitions pro- 
duction and air-training — a policy well developed which would make 
Canada the arsenal of democracy. While he stated later in the same 
san Ne to G. V. Ferguson, October 18, 1938. 
31]bid., November 5, 1938. 
32Canada, House of Commons, Debates, 1938, IV, 3706. 
33]bid., 1939, III, 2467. 
34Quoted in F. H. Soward, op. cit., 152. 
35Bruce Hutchison, of. cit., p. 250. 
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speech that approval of the Address would be the Government’s 
authority for ‘immediate participation in the war” he left it plain for 
all to see that the only basic thing remaining to be decided was the 
question of an expeditionary force (and this, as it turned out, was 
not really decided by Parliament). As Woodsworth noted in that 
debate, the Commons was being asked to endorse a policy already fully 
implemented and to give the Government a blank cheque for the future. 
The final turn of the screw came in the immediately succeeding months. 
On the basis of a $100 million War Appropriation Act, and without 
parliamentary direction, an expeditionary force was organized and 
dispatched, while innumerable orders-in-council were issued regulating 
the war effort. In January, 1940, the members of Parliament, expect- 
ing to examine and debate the Government’s policy of the preceding 
months of war, were told that the Government would not go before 
the House, but before the people.38 The policy foreshadowed in 1936, 
symbolized in the abdication procedure, and matured in the conduct 
of pre-war external relations, was now stratified. The civil war which 
Lapointe had professed to see lurking in any definite government state- 
ment of foreign policy had been avoided and Canada was successfully 
launched in the conflict at Britain’s side. 

Considering what happened to the status of Parliament behind the 
King-Lapointe smoke-screen it is surely worth asking two basic ques- 
tions about all this whig mythology. First: was the unity of Canada 
worth the price of so sadly debased a Parliament: and, second: would 
that unity really have been dissolved had Parliament been taken into 
the Government's confidence in the formulation and execution of 
policy? 

The first question would probably be answered in the negative 
by most Canadians: by French Canadians because for the majority of 
them the doctrine of unity has always seemed spurious; by English- 
speaking Canadians because of the long tradition of parliamentary 
institutions. But the second question is far more real and important. 
Did unity demand the King method? This, of course, is at the very 
core of the whig interpretation. Time had to be bought — bought 
so that Canada would still be intact when Britain declared war and 
events could coerce Canadian opinion. But what were the factors that 
operated to ensure that only three voices would be raised against par- 
ticipation in September, 1939? They are obvious. The key to 
Quebec was Lapointe. The key to the so-called neutralists was the 
C.C.F. Apart from these two forces who could have ‘split the 
country down the middle’ had the Government declared its policy, 
say in 1938? 

As for Lapointe and his French-speaking colleagues in the 
cabinet, there was never any doubt after 1937; indeed, it was Lapointe 
who came closest of all to announcing the Government’s actual policy. 
Again, the position of French-Canadians in 1939 has been well put by 
Professor Brebner. Their leaders “‘knew that they must choose France 


38For a discussion of this, see E. A. Forsey, op. ¢it. 
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and Great Britain rather than the United States.’ 3? Concerning possible 
neutrality in a major European war, how could this statement be less 
true of 1937 or 1938 than it was of 1939? 

In the C.C.F. there was equally little doubt after 1937. The 
significant modification of the party’s Foreign policy plank in that 
year, and the debate in the emergency C.C.F. National Council meet- 
ing in September, 1939, constitute firm evidence that that factor was 
constant from 1937 to 1939.40 In short, it was not the divisions in 
the House of Commons, or in the nation that most threatened Canad- 
jan unity — it was the attitude of the Government toward Parliament. 
The refusal to declare its support of Chamberlain as a Canadian policy, 
the refusal to accept the Thorson resolution on the right of neutrality, 
the refusal to declare its decision to plan defence jointly with Britain, 
in fact its refusal to take Parliament into its confidence — these were 
the things that constituted a real threat to Canadian unity in the pre- 
war years. No historian of the period has done other than suggest 
that the overwhelming majority of Canadians accepted the general 
Chamberlain policy. The Government had only to declare itself, 
to establish the technical right of neutrality, and then defend itself on 
its well-chosen ground in the House. Refusal to do this m utter 
nonsense of the doctrine of parliamentary supremacy, was itself‘a cause 
of considerable disunity, and certainly debased Parliament. 

Since Canadian participation in the second world war was a 
foregone conclusion, the question might well be asked whether the 
man who sought most insistently the use of Parliament for the clar- 
ification of Canadian policy made a greater contribution to the matur- 
ation of Canada than the man who subordinated Parliament to his 
personal (and inaccurate) interpretation of Canadian public opinion. 


390 p. cit., p. 319. 

40Woodsworth House, Ottawa, C. C. F. National Council and Executive 
Minutes, 1937-42; C. C. F. National Convention Minutes, 1936-42. Correspon- 
dence in the Saskatchewan C. C. F. files (Regina) leaves no doubt that the 
C. C. F. leaders who defeated the Woodsworth-Farmer neutrality motion in the 
emergency National Council meeting in 1939 had concluded at least as early as 
September, 1938, that “it is already decided that if Britain declares war, Canada 
must accept the situation”, but that for various reasons “our best contribution will 
be economic.” (Letter of September 28, 1938). It was decided by these leaders 
at the time of Munich not to issue a statement to that effect “until we know 
whether it will be war.” 


THE FALL OF FRANCE, 1940: THOUGHTS ON A 
NATIONAL DEFEAT 
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How strange it seems that it should have been Marc Bloch 
who first suggested the seriousness, the essential complexity of the 
question. If you go into his old classroom in the Sorbonne today 
you can see a plaque on the wall commemorating him, but somehow 
that room suggests little of the things he wrote down in his ‘“‘State- 
ment of Evidence’! It is difficult to connect that rather drab lecture- 
room which must have heard such different words from his lips, with 
the lost war he wrote of and the clandestine life which was finally to 
lead him out to his death in a field at Trévoux, near Lyons, ten days 
after the Allied landings in Normandy. It has seemed curious that six 
years were to go by before this memoir, written between July and 
September 1940, saw light of day, two years after they killed him. 
There had been many writings about the fall of France, and one might 
not have expected the personal recollections of a medievalist, examining 
his conscience (as he put it), to shed so much light on the immediate 
past. For whatever he was to the scholarly world, Marc Bloch had 
scarcely loomed large in the broader general world of the Third Re- 
public. And yet it is possible that he illuminated it more than some 
who had made a career of taking and publishing its daily pulse. 
Certainly his was a small, a flickering light: Strange Defeat suggested 
more than it concluded. At best it was the merest beginning; in the 
long run it might be no more than personal evidence along the way. 
But however far down it sank with time, a first generation of students 
would remember it kindly for the keys it offered to doors that might 
not have been looked for without it. 

In the immediate aftermath perhaps there had been little in- 
clination to search very far. Evidence for simpler and, in those far- 
off days seventeen summers ago, more satisfying explanations seemed 
ready to hand. In the hard-pressed English speaking world the themes 
of “consciously guilty’’ and “‘unconsciously guilty’’ Frenchmen had 
been weighed on ‘‘balance sheets’? like produce in a market. News- 
paper readers everywhere, from whom no secrets are hid, were having 
their worst suspicions confirmed by André Maurois or Jules Romains, 
or Mme Tabouis who had made a career out of gossip and a chance 
remark of Adolf Hitler's. One asked for very little, and it was forth- 
coming. Explanations and conclusions tended to be emotional and 
therefore best suited to the needs of the hour. For it was quite the 
most stunning defeat of contemporary times, and every schoolboy 
knew (whatever his elders might tell him) that the world would never 
be the same again. Even then, in the last days of that disastrous 
summer, Marc Bloch sat covering his pages with thoughts on the 

1Marc Bloch, Strange Defeat: a statement of evidence written in 1940 (London 
1949). The original French text appeared in 1946. 


2Cecil F. Melville, Guilty Frenchmen (London, 1940); cf. Frederick L. Schu- 
man, Night Over Europe: the diplomacy of nemesis (New York, 1941), pp. 429-522. 
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great battle that had ended. But the pages were then unknown in the 
free world, and unwanted in Hitler’s Europe. Men in crisis needed 
certainties, deities and devils. So they were variously found in order 
to explain and banish the nightmare past and to give strength for the 
troubled future. Thus Lord Robert Cecil (remembering, perhaps, 
so many hard-fought struggles with the French Republic in the Geneva 
days when international dreams had succumbed before national 
realities) now scored ‘‘the conspiracy by which a sordid adventurer 
induced a Marshal of France to sell the honour of his country for the 
satisfaction of his servile ambition’’.2 Then as always, mere imagina- 
tion and fear were poor friends to understanding, yet they fed on more 
than rumour. 

It was of course years later, when the Thousand Year Reich 
had crashed to the ground, that Loustaunau-Lacau in the hot crowded 
court-room of the Palais de Justice swore to Pétain’s innocence of all 
conspiratorial negotiation with the Cagoulards.4 And indeed nothing 
was to come to light to demonstrate the contrary, least of all the no- 
torious statement, dated March 30, 1940, which Anatole de Monzie 
attributed in his diary to the Marshal: ‘“They’ll need me in the 
second half of May’’.® But there had been other, less sensational, more 
public indications. There were the doubts about Georges Bonnet, 
dropped, it is true, from the Daladier Government soon after the war 
began, but standing for an important body of political opinion which 
had fought against war to the end, delayed action through two agoniz- 
ing days until it was clear that Neville Chamberlain could neither hope 
nor accept to be saved by an Italian mediation. A Foreign Minister 
of course, had necessarily been discreet, where a mere Deputy or Senator 
felt no such restriction. Anyone who cared to might have remarked 
that Gaston Bergery and Pierre Laval had sought, in vain, to speak on 
September against taking up arms, each being cut short by the chamber 
presidents, but not without shouts of ‘“‘Speak!” “‘Speak!’’ rising around 
them.6 And while winter turned to spring, Parliament had shown 
itself nothing if not timid. Surely it had grown less and less inclined 
to prosecute the war with vigor, worn down by the decree-law system 
which it accepted and which permitted the executive to govern, by the 
silences and anodynes of the President of the Council, by the dis- 
couragements and defeats in Finland, Norway, the Low Countries 
and finally France itself. What but conspiracy, it might have seemed, 
could explain that the silencing of the anti-war group around Bergery 
in September should have been followed by the silencing of the pro- 
testers against the extinction of Parliament the following July? — for 
the chambers had not changed. If Edouard Herriot had spoken for 
France in September (‘‘France’’, he said, ‘‘affronts the danger with her 
head high and her conscience clear.’”"7), was it not the Deputy Jean- 


3Foreward to the Anonymous Pétain-Laval: the conspiracy (London, 1942), iil. 

4Georges Loustaunau-Lacau, July 30, 1945, Le Procès du Maréchal Pétain 
devant la Haute Cour de Justice (Paris, 1945), 120-1; —, “Lettre ouverte au 
général de Gaulle,’ Le Monde, October 30, 1954, p.5. 

SAnatole de Monzie, Ci-devant (Paris, 1941), p. 207. 

6Laval, September 2, 1939, Journal Officiel. Débats Parlementaires. Sénat, 
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Louis Tixier-Vignancour who in the final sitting of the Chamber on 
July 9 expressed the mood of defeated France, lashing ‘‘those who 
have trampled their country underfoot, those who have wished to 
prolong a useless war’’?8 

_ Censorship had forbidden certain degrees of controversial dis- 
cussion during the war. ‘The brilliant slanders of the Right-wing 
press — Action Française, Gringoire, Candide or Je Suis Partout — 
ignoble as they were, had necessarily stopped short of open defeatism 
and too flagrant attacks on an ally thought generally to be doing 
altogether too little in the cause. But military disaster and the 
lamentable naval action at Mers el Kébir unleashed even the most 
respectable journalists. ‘“‘For twenty years’’, wrote the great bien- 
pensant newspaper Le Temps, “‘Great Britain, while helping a German 
recovery in order to hamper development of France, which was in any 
event so small a threat, has always prevented every rapprochement 
between Paris and Berlin, and every intimacy between our country 
and Italy.""° The unhappy war had come to be seen largely as the 
deadly work of a now unfaithful ally. This was openly stated by 
public officials. It was something less than odd, then, that across the 
Channel such charges should seem to spring from evil purposes, to be 
the external marks of an internal conspiracy which had destroyed the 
Third Republic. 

Many years would pass before one came to see clearly that 
if the old Marshal had flayed Britain during the six-weeks war and 
General Weygand had denounced the declaration of September 3 as 
“sheer madness’’!°, still there was not the slightest evidence that either 
one had collaborated with Laval or with any other politician in order 
to bring down the Republic — however little they might have re- 
gretted its passing. Through an ocean of tendentious journalism and 
the post-war political trials, which were so often the negation of 
justice, the conspiracy thesis had journeyed vainly in search of support. 
As a clue it led nowhere. The parliamentary Republic had abdicated; 
the nation had been militarily defeated. One could not start higher 
up than that. There was no convenient single explanation for this 
Strange Defeat. 

A student might nevertheless feel that the military side of 
things offered the most important evidence. What more direct, more 
convincing than the second ‘‘Mémoire’’ General Gamelin submitted to 
the High Court at Riom, charged with the prosecution of those re- 
sponsible for the catastrophe? ‘‘We soldiers, and I first among them’, 
wrote the former commander-in-chief, ‘“we were mistaken about certain 
matters, or at all events deluded’’.11 With this the civilians were 
evidently in agreement, “for in the last analysis’’, Edouard Daladier 
told the Parliamentary Commission seven years after the débacle, ‘‘this 
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French defeat was a military defeat. Its causes were profoundly mili- 
tary’’.12. It was certainly true that at almost any level a mass of proofs 
existed to condemn this most celebrated of the European armies after 
1918, languishing in victory, living on its past, undisturbed through 
twenty years of 14th of July parades and almost universal acclaim. 
What could one say of a Marshal of France so little aware of respon- 
sabilities as to alter a staff report on the state of the Maginot Line in 
1937 because it was critical of the prevailing dispositions and likely 
to disturb accepted views? What professional certainties led a general 
officer to comment on a study submitted to him, “Young officers 
would do better to study the last war’s operations for their lessons than 
to abandon themselves to prophecies about the future’’?!3_ The regi- 
mental and staff library tables might carry the current literature; the 
pages went uncut. Observations on the use of air and land machines 
were made, but Army Regulations were little altered after 1921. ‘The 
Army chiefs,’’ declared Gamelin in 1937, “‘are ready to seize every 
new idea which appears fruitful to them,’’!4 but this was not im- 
mediately evident, and Colonel De Gaulle was only one who found 
this profession not to be true in the years before 1940.15 The year 
1918 was to cost so much more than anyone had ever thought possible. 

Where doctrine was so rigid it was not altogether surprising 
that discipline should have been so relaxed. The most famous army 
in the world may also have been the most disparate, and Fortune or 
incapacity was to visit the heaviest shock upon its worst-trained units. 
War of course would always be the province of the unforseen. History 
would note that the so-called Manstein Plan, which finally brought 
the weight of enemy armour down through the Ardennes to dislocate 
divisions of the Second and Ninth Armies within days of the assault 
on May 10, came to execution almost as the chance product of the 
Führer’s intuitive military mind. It might all have been so different. 
But it was not. Lieut.-General Brooke of the Second Corps, B.E.F., 
reviewing a November parade beside the Ninth Army commander, 
General Corap — destined to be the great military name publicly and 
unfairly branded in the coming battle — stood appalled by the sight. 
“Seldom have I seen anything more slovenly and badly turned out’, 
he recalled. ‘‘Men unshaven, horses ungroomed, clothes and saddlery 
that did not fit, vehicles dirty, and complete lack of pride in themselves 
or their units’. “I could not help wondering,” ran his Diary entry 
that night, ‘“‘whether the French are still a firm enough nation to again 
take their part in seeing this war through’’.4® The event showed that 
these reserve divisions could not hold before the German fury. Officers 
and men turned and fled. Corap bore the public odium for a military 
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concept that was as old as the great Revolution and as outworn. ‘‘What 
happened to Corap could have happened to us all,’ General Huntziger 
remarked during the battle,” for disaster had brushed his Second Army 
also. A whole system had been condemned. All the complications 
at the top, the command divisions existing between Gamelin and 
Georges, the ill-considered entry into Belgium, the advent of Weygand, 
the conduct of Lord Gort, the vast disputed question of British co- 
operation by land and air — all these things merely served to under- 
line the basic failure of the French military machine, so huge, so cum- 
brous, so utterly unfit to fight. Though fight part of it did, bravely, 
hopelessly, cut to pieces by an enemy who wheeled through the bright 
summer countryside and startled villages past hundreds of thousands 
fleeing westward and south towards heaven knew what, unseeing, 
unbelieving, alternately panicked and dulled by the terrible spectacle 
of the great déroute.l8 

Yet it was not so simple a thing as military leadership or dis- 
cipline. ““The word ‘responsibility’ is a very general term’’, General 
Georges reminded the Parliamentary commissioners long afterward. 
Weygand, as always, was explosive and more direct: ‘I must tell you 
that in the Army we are unanimous in thinking that the politicians 
want to place the whole responsibility for the defeat —- I speak very 
plainly to you — on the military men. And that we will not 
accept.’'!9 Certainly no observer could entirely disagree here and must 
stand perplexed before the spectacle of a civilian control which was 
scarcely exercised and a “‘responsible’’ Government which went largely 
unchecked, baffled by the welter of conflicting facts and figures on 
appropriations, equipment, matters of ordering and supply. This 
dreadful inquest on past responsibilities, begun even before the six- 
weeks war had come to its end, dragged itself out in the Riom Court- 
house in a sad profusion of bitter recriminations to clear a people’s un- 
easy conscience. Not the least unpleasant event of the Vichy regime, 
this debate (for it became a debate and not a trial) reflected little credit 
on soldiers or civilians. In a slightly less political manner it has con- 
tinued to the present day, to the point where one felt an overwhelming 
compulsion to retire from the maddening task of achieving even an 
acceptable list of war materiel. Colonel Goutard’s success in demon- 
strating that 1940 was another ‘‘war of lost opportunities’’?° ought 
not to beguile History into easy assumptions about non-military roles. 
Senator Maroselli’s account of his struggle to obtain an airing of the 
aircraft production problem before and during the war communicates 
something of the frustration he felt, faced by the ‘‘scandalously elo- 
quent”’ facts he presented to the President of the Council. “It would 
be criminal to continue with this aviation policy which has brought 
us where we are’, ran a letter of January 9, 1940: ‘‘we must end, 
quickly and decisively, this fatal policy pregnant with disaster’’.?! 
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Previous representations had achieved nothing; this time there was not 
evenareply. A secret session in the Chamber one month later revealed 
an evasiveness and an ignorance in Parliament and the Ministry which 
merely foreshadowed coming events. The figures coming from the 
Tribune were misleading, not least because the Government appeared 
to have been misled by the Airforce or ministerial staff. The Minister 
for Air was publicly silenced by the President of the Council. The 
Deputies heard Daladier promise that they could contemplate an air 
wat, whatever the inevitable losses, ‘‘with a certain assurance’’.22. And 
the sitting ended on a familiar note of harmony which showed that 
Robert de Jouvenel’s République des Camarades*3 was changeless as 
the Palais Bourbon. 

The Airforce might have been the most sensational weakness; 
it was only one. How many matters of supply, of labour, of equip- 
ment, of organization could bear the light of investigation? Doubtless 
every nation at war had its problems of industrial bureaucracy, its 
multiplications and cancellings-out of offices. Doubtless the produc- 
tion troubles of France were reduced upon the Pca the Ministry 
of Armaments under Raoul Dautry shortly after the war began.”4 
Perhaps it was no more than bad luck that France suffered a catastrophe 
where other nations escaped because of time or geography. Yet one 
emerged from the labyrinth of disputed figures with the conviction 
that something fundamental had been wrong. It was not a mere 
matter of Hotchkiss tanks being manufactured with steering- 
mechanisms which failed after less than 300 kilometres, or of Bloch 
bombers which could not take off with full fuel and bomb load.?5 
Responsibilities at that level pointed inevitably upward, reaching 
always into the political arena where Parliamentary commissions had 
been too readily satisfied because of ignorance or indifference or 
politics; where Ministers had been misinformed or disinclined to answer 
questions and had taken refuge in appeals to patriotism, to confidence 
in the grands chefs, and to memories of other days and other trials 
which still in 1939-40 cast their evening-glow of victory over a nation 
which now sought only the contemplation of this last. One could 
add the figures a dozen different ways: what they told was more or less 
the same; it was civil and military failure. 

Still, the more one looked the more one became convinced that 
this Strange Defeat would never be comprehensible considered solely 
as a French phenomenon. ‘The Armistice of June 25 was French, but 
the military collapse was European. Perhaps outside of France this 
had been too much lost sight of. It had come to seem inevitable that 
students should learn how Gamelin made no reply to his representative 
General Faury, August 22, 1939, when asked what the expectant Poles 
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should be told; how Georges then spoke up to say that there was no 
knowing when the French Army would be able to attack: and how 
eventually Gamelin said simply: ‘‘Poland must hold out’’.26 But 
would they also learn how unprepared were France’s allies? The 
valuable but somewhat sterilized pages of Major Ellis and Professor 
Butler?” might not really communicate the fantastic lack of preparation 
prevailing that year when the United Kingdom undertook to offer 
guarantees in Europe against aggression. Evidently official histories 
have their limitations as well as their uses. One looked elsewhere. The 
Diary entries of General Brooke reflected more faithfully that under- 
estimation of the enemy which characterized Lord Gort,?8 the British 
Government, and possibly the people as a whole. For later con- 
demnations of “‘the colossal military disaster which occurred when 
the French High Command failed to withdraw the Northern Armies 
from Belgium at the moment when they knew that the French front 
was decisively broken at Sedan and on the Meuse’’29 were too easy and 
too late. The unfortunate Dyle manoeuvre with all its potential risks 
had been freely accepted the previous autumn, as Mr. Churchill him- 
self admitted.2° Doubtless the tiny British land force of little more 
than ten divisions had discouraged serious questioning of the French 
plan, but one might doubt the intention itself. Whatever her sea and 
air effort, Great Britain was content to follow the French on foot. In 
the face of intransigent German bellicosity British policy before 
September had precipitated war; after September French policy pre- 
cipitated defeat: ironic conclusion to more than thirty years of wavering 
entente. Were not the terrible events of the six-weeks war only foot- 
notes to the original errors? For it was not only the front that was 
broken in the crossing of the Meuse. An elaborate myth collapsed and 
disappeared not later than the summer day when a British General 
lost his temper and shook the commander of the French First Army 
Group by the button of his tunic to shock him back into action. The 
painful scenes and encounters between French and British along the 
refugee-packed roads and on the beaches and piers were an end to 1904 
and all that. What Weygand called “‘twenty years of mutual suspicion 
and hesitation’’ closed as Brooke and his staff sailed around the Breton 
peninsula on June 18, ‘‘mostly lying on the deck in the sunshine and 
thanking God that we were safely out of France for the second time’’.34 
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All this and more compelled examination if the events of 1940 
were to make any sense. Unless the British role were evaluated fairly 
there could be no history above the level of national prejudice which— 
to take only the example of French jugments — had sometimes reduced 
this war to a case of British desertion and Belgian treason. In retro- 
spect, there would seem to be something desperately sick and weak in 
the alacrity with which the surrender of May 28 was condemned and 
Leopold made the scapegoat for so many misfortunes. For the French, 
of course, allowances would be made. They had waited so long, been 
alerted so often, made so many representations to Brussels in vain, 
been given scarcely the slightest co-operation, and finally had staked all 
on reaching the river Dyle or even the Albert Canal to save not only 
themselves and the Belgian Army but what they could also of the 
land. All that only to see a King accept defeat and choose surrender 
rather than exile. The unleashing of French fury against him was a 
shocking action born of fear and frustration, but it was under- 
standable then as the German armor moved up to Dunkerque to destroy 
the finest divisions of the French army. Perhaps it was some sort of 
psychological identification which led them to condemn in others what 
they would so soon accept for themselves. Perhaps the French would 
afterwards comprehend the feelings of Leopold as he explained himself 
to his Ministers shortly after five in the morning, May 25, in the 
Chateau de Wynendaele, telling them why he could not leave, why 
his Armies were at their last gasp, predicting the proximate fall of 
France and the continuation of Great Britain’s war, which could not 
then, however, help Belgium.*3 At the time they did not understand. 
Yet a student would have to take account of it all, just as he would 
have to take account of the French reaction to it, if ever he were to 
make anything of the Strange Defeat. 

And then, too, weighing the external factors, he could hardly 
neglect the enemy, his plans, strengths and weaknesses. For war in 
the West was something more than the rather gay and dashing Panzer 
thrusts of Generals Schmidt, Reinhardt and Guderian so breathtakingly 
recorded in the letters and diaries of Erwin Rommel. A long chain of 
events stretched from September to June; they were not all brilliant. 
Every account must make room for Hitler sitting silent after Paul 
Schmidt had translated the British ultimatum, deep in thought, im- 
mobile, then suddenly asking, ‘““What now?’’34 What of the many 
alarms, alerts and doubts of the long cold winter? Or that awful 
January day two German officers crashed in Belgium carrying orders 
for an imminent invasion of the Low Countries, precipitating the 
Führer into what Field-Marshal Keitel later called “the nicest storm’’ 
he had ever witnessed and leading to an overhauling of German plans?35 
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Those who allowed themselves to be blinded by sentiment, ideology or 
the verve of the German success, the ‘‘sixty days that shook the 
West’’, to use Jacques Benoist-Méchin’s title,36 would have to do their 
homework again. History would probably reject the view of a pre- 
ordained outcome; everything would have to be weighed as often as 
fresh evidence came into view. ‘‘We never imagined war in the West 
would be like this’, Rommel wrote to his wife.37 And four months be- 
fore he was hanged at Niirnberg Keitel reminisced at length about the 
Dyle and Manstein manoeuvres and the opportunities France and 
Britain had lost.38 

For us, of course, it is a matter less of pursuing didactic pur- 
poses than of seeking understanding. Since we are not pupils of 
Colonel Goutard, we do not feel the professional military urgency to 
explain away the enemy’s victory: our lessons may be touched with a 
doubt and even a pessimism which is probably not acceptable in 
military schools. The indispensable thing must always be to try to 
see the possibilities and only then, if necessary, accept the apparent 
fatality of events. No account which did not place the hesitations and 
fears of the German Army beside the mistakes of the French and British 
would satisfy History. If it was true that the French entered the war 
with no plan of campaign, it was not less true that the Germans had 
none for the West. And though Clio must always be on the side of 
the successful, she will remember that General von Brauchitsch once 
tendered his resignation rather than agree to the invasion of France.%9 
She will also remember, of course, that the resignation was refused and 
that within little more than six months Adolf Hitler stood looking 
down on Napoleon’s tomb. 

* * ee 

As the weeks went by and he continued his reflections, it 
seemed to Marc Bloch that the roots of the disaster were not military 
and ‘“‘must be sought elsewhere and at a much deeper level’. He 
thought the soldiers had come to despair of their country and the 
people whose sons they commanded.* Certainly there had been much 
to distrust: the preoccupations of France were as largely internal as 
external in character. “The social and political struggle weighed on 
all classes. One day it might be possible convincingly to say whether 
or not the advent of the Léon Blum Government was not a more 
shattering experience for the Republic than the violation of Locarno 
and Versailles. So many paths ran back to 1936, or even to the 
night of February 6, 1934. And now when all that pre-war era is 
reduced to paper and imagination, one follows along the trail of the 
vicious social battle right down to July 1940 with a measure of 
Probably no act of recent times had more profound consequences than 
the Nazi-Soviet Pact, and in France it sparked an explosion of frenetic 
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activity on the Right which recalled counter-revolutionary howls of 
incredulity. The war did not bring it to an end. 1939 was many 
things and not least a cardinal date for the internal history of France. 
the Revolutionary age and was indeed little more than delayed revenge 
for the tentative Popular Front policies which had threatened “‘the 
new Ancien Regime’. After three months of war Daladier might 
speak to Senators of ‘‘a few bad shepherds” with whom the Govern- 
ment would quickly deal (in the event thousands of arrests were 
made) but the response which the spectre of Communism elicited from 
Parliament and much of the press passed beyond all rational bounds. 
Hitler himself would not have received a warmer reception and a 
swifter ejection into the street than did the Communist Deputy 
Florimond Bonte on November 30, when he was so rash and arrogant 
as to attempt to take his seat.4!_ The blows that rained down, the torn 
clothes, the uproar might have passed as no more than one of those 
minor Parliamentary diversions with which the Republic of Pals 
occasionally entertained itself when debates grew lengthy and tempers 
short —— had it not been that M. Bonte was a symbol not merely of 
the treason of Maurice Thorez and the other Communist deserters 
from the Army, nor only of the hopes for peace which had died in 
Moscow the previous August, but also of the lost assurances that 
the comfortable old nineteenth century world of the respectable bour- 
geois would know no end. 

Anyone could see that of the public wartime debates the most 
animated and protracted concerned the issue of extirpating the Com- 
munist influence from the country. Time and time again the Daladier 
Government, and more especially the Minister of the Interior, Albert 
Sarraut, were accused of softness toward the Left. An observer might 
well have wondered whether the war was in fact being conducted 
against the real enemy. ‘Everything is illogical’’, cried Senator 
Fiancette. ‘They tell us: we have declared war on Germany — which 
is true enough — because she attacked Poland. Well, Russia attacked 
Poland in the circumstances you know, and we haven’t declared war 
on her!’ Stripping Marcel Cachin of his parliamentary immunity 
seemed less than justice to some. ‘‘The Convention’, shouted Senator 
Lauvray, ‘would have guillotined him!”’# Sarraut might show that 
he had arrested 400 militant Communists and claim even to have 
destroyed ‘‘the essential structure of Communism”’. It was not enough. 
The attacks on him continued, and he was reduced to warning the 
Luxembourg that ‘‘the most serious, the most tragic mistake would 
be imperceptibly to permit the work of Public Safety to be debased 
because it had been infused, however little, with the spirit of revenge 
or of party .# It was obvious that where Deputies stood to applaud 
Finland when they had done neither for their ally Poland, something 
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was not right in a nation committed to war with Germany and peace 
with the Soviet Union. Demands for a break with the Russians con- 
trasted sharply with attitudes toward Germany before September. If 
it was suggested that traitors be summarily despatched, the Deputy 
Louis Biétrix called out, ““‘We must start by cutting down the school- 
teachers!’’ Plainly the issue was not merely that of exposing pro- 
German or anti-national subversion. The fact was, as Daladier so 
delicately hinted in a secret session in February, that, ““The war sur- 
prised us in a certain disarray, as regards our state of mind, in a certain 
struggle between political parties... .”46 Of course it was true that 
“‘Bolshevist gangrene’’ existed. But what they fought against, on the 
Right, was more than that. To them the Finnish cause appeared 
like a harbor light after a long voyage without a compass. Here at 
last was the opportunity to strike at the real enemy within, and if 
need be, without. And when this was not done, they could not 
forgive Daladier. After all, it was his great chance: in 1940 he might 
finally have expiated the sin of 1936, even of 1934. But the occasion 
passed. The Treaty of Moscow intervened; the Northern War ended. 
And in March his Government fell. By then it was in any event too 
late: other troubles followed fast upon the new cabinet of Paul 
Reynaud. The ideological war inside France, however, did not abate. 
Despite censorship it smouldered on while the defenses of the nation 
collapsed before the German attack. ‘That such a manifestation of 
party spirit, of class spirit should be tolerated in this tragic hour of 
the Battle of France’, wrote the liberal editor Emile Buré one week 
before Paris fell, ‘‘is inconceivable; and I say it to you plainly, Paul 
Reynaud’’.47 

An onlooker, then, might be forgiven for suspecting that in 
the minds of many, of the Centre and the Right —— not to mention 
the uncertain Left, or the recently-converted from the Left, the Paul 
Faures, the Marcel Déats —- France was caught up in the wrong war. 
For them the Mannerheim Line had been ‘‘an extension of our 
front’’.48 It was understood that this front was neither wholly 
military nor wholly national: it was indeed international and it ran 
through France itself. When the opportunity to fight there had been 
lost, the existing state of war seemed less sensible than ever. And at 
length it was left for Pierre Laval to sum it up, saying what was in 
the minds of so many on that last day when Parliament voted away its 
powers: “*.. . we have overlooked not one possible mistake, without a 
single exception we committed them all. . .: Oh yes! they rashly 
hurled their challenge! they flung out their challenge, and we have 
been beaten!’’49 Always their minds went back to 1936, to the fall 
of the Laval Government and the coming of Blum, to sanctions against 
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Italy and the end of Stresa, to the ratification of the hateful Franco- 
Soviet Treaty; they thought always of the beginning that morning 
of March 7 of the series of external misfortunes which tied France 
irrevocably to Britain and led down through the Nazi-Soviet Pact 
to the second Armistice at Compiègne — of the beginning that June 
4 of the coalition of Socialists and Radicals with Communist support 
which, short-lived though it was, had tampered with the securities of 
their world. ‘‘Defeatism”’, Raoul Dautry told General Spears (May 
29), “‘has its roots in political and middle-class circles, amongst those 
who were most frightened by the Front-Populaire, and therefore hated 
it most’’.5° Bordeaux and Vichy were evidently the end also of a pro- 
found social struggle. 

Still, one might feel uncomfortable leaving the problem there. 
Suspicious of a socio-economic determinist explanation, one might 
search for the play once more of the contingent, the personal, even 
though the dangers here were not less. Titles such as André Géraud’s’ 
The Gravediggers of France®! were fair warning. Yet it would be 
impossible not to consider individuals, soldiers and civilians. So 
many questions stood like lions in the path. Had it really been im- 
possible for Gamelin to break the iron-ring of Daladier’s refusal to 
make General Georges commander-in-chief of the Armies? Was the 
irrational partitioning of responsibilities between the two Generals 
all that could be achieved? Many officers, including the old Marshal, 
thought not. Yet their complaints had been fruitless®? and both 
Gamelin and Georges had acquiesced in this decision, born of the 
political prejudices of the President of the Council and perhaps of 
Parliament, which dictated that each General would accuse the other 
of failure to command, if only because their relationship to one 
another and to the battle had never been defined. 

“The higher one is placed’, Gamelin wrote (December 10, 
1939), pressing acceptance of the title Commander of the North-East 
Theatre of Operations on Georges, “‘the greater is one’s duty to sacri- 
fice one’s personal conceptions. My intention is to increase your 
station, not to diminish it; and if one day you are to succeed me, as I 
have always wished, it is certain that I shall have served you in what 
I now do’’.53 Considerations of personal place, appeals to ambition 
are the stuff of all human intercourse, but set against the military 
débacle this extraordinary letter sheds not a little light on the men 
who led the nation and on the spirit of the hour. It was only one 
straw in the wind. Was it any more significant than the remark made 
by General Billotte when asked why he did not speak out against the 
plan for entry into Belgium to which he was opposed: ‘“The task 
must be done. It’s me or someone else!’’ One had no reaction save 
to echo Gamelin’s query, “Was I really so severe a master that they 
did not dare tell me the truth?’’54 
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| Beyond doubt this Strange Defeat would resist all inquiries 
which did not examine the nature and conflict of personality as far as 
the evidence allowed. It was a problem that grew more difficult as 
the war reached its climax. If Gamelin’s was a case of the sudden 
evaporation of apparent tranquility and confidence, what was one 
to make of his successor Weygand? ‘Confidence and despair rolled 
from him like waves on a shore. “The awakening will be tragic’, 
he had written somewhat darkly before the great battle opened. ‘“What 
have we come to,” he asked on receiving Paul Reynaud’s telegram, 
May 17, summoning him to Paris, ‘‘that they are calling on an old 
gentleman of 73?’55 Yet to Admiral Cunningham only a week 
earlier he had seemed ‘‘quite cheerful’, and even after assuming com- 
mand he was reported by Sir John Dill to be ‘‘a breath of fresh air 
coming amid all the tired men’. Weygand himself always insisted 
he had had no notion of the terrible state of the Army when he became 
commander-in-chief; he still believed recovery possible. He said that 
as late as June 9 he hoped the enemy might be held. But his private 
remarks indicated the gravest doubts much earlier. There was reason 
to believe he had told the War Committee on May 25 that ‘‘the war 
must be stopped at once’’.°6 Perhaps it would never be possible to 
arrange the apparent contradictions in a meaningful pattern, to do 
more than suggest that essentially the confidence of Weygand was 
neither more surely founded nor longer-lived than that of his pre- 
decessor. ‘‘He feels,’ Madame Weygand wrote to Pierre Lazareff on 
27 May, requesting him not to publish a special issue of Match about 
her husband, “‘that it is preferable not to undertake anything in the 
tragic days we are now living through, in view of the fact that nothing 
in the present situation can permit us to hope that France will be 
able to extricate herself from her present predicament for which she 
alone is responsible.’’57 
Whatever puzzle the Generals offered was scarcely more 
baffling than the problem of sorting out the minds of the politicians. 
Was there anyone else in this crisis so mercurial, so subject to moods, 
so independent and yet so disastrously in political and personal bond- 
age as Paul Reynaud? If he was not the defeatist some suspected him 
of being, neither was he the Clemenceau whose mantle he cared to 
imagine he had assumed. If it could be said of any one man, it might 
be said of him that he embodied that ‘‘psychological problem” which, 
as Camille Chautemps remarked, dominated ‘‘the whole question of 
the Armistice’’.52 It would always be a matter of some interest to 
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reflect on what strange fate had brought the fortunes of France to the 
point of decision in Bordeaux on June 15, placing them in the hands 
of these two men, Weygand and Reynaud. Their celebrated en- 
counters must always be one of the great scenes of the Republic, the 
President of the Council demanding that the Army capitulate in order 
that the war might go on from the Empire, the commander-in-chief 
angrily defying him. ‘‘No force on earth,’ Weygand cried, “‘can 
make me sign the capitulation of an army which has just fought as 
the French Army has fought’. Even if Reynaud were to sign it, 
no officer could be found to carry out such an order. The President 
of the Council had made a mistake if he had brought him back from 
Syria to do this sort of job. ‘“You are here to obey,’ retorted 
Reynaud. “I am here,’’ shouted the General, ‘‘to defend the Army’s 
honour. You and the President of the Republic are seeking to eau!) 
the responsibility. The Government was responsible for the war; 
it is for the Government to take responsibility for the Armistice.’’®? 

Even in the enormous complexity of the defeat this shattering 
public clash was critical. It focussed so much: all the unsolved prob- 
lems of the organisation of the nation for war, of command, the vast 
untouched matter of the very conception of the war, the timeless 
struggle between the civilians and the military. One almost senses 
that the protagonists felt the nation watching them, judging them, 
siding with or against them. And, rightly or wrongly, one feels in- 
stinctively that at that moment, whatever else it might later come 
to believe, the nation ranged itself behind the General who demanded 
an immediate and honourable end to the slaughter, who had certainly 
laid himself open to dismissal or even arrest in order to maintain his 
view, beside whom stood the silent old man of Verdun and all the 
great Generals in metropolitan France, determined to have done with 
a war which now at least was seen to have been madness from the 
beginning. 

What a curious twist of fate it was that now directed this 
loyalty to a defeated Army and to Generals who denounced the very 
people clinging to them and to the hopes they reflected from bygone 
days of another defeat and the recovery that had followed then? For 
the Generals were not sparing of the nation in defeat. Even the most 
correct of them, the most amenable, pliable, even Republican of them, 
struck out at the Parliamentary regime which had ruled France since 
1871. In his long statement on the battle, delivered to Daladier on 
May 18, just before he was replaced, Gamelin condemned the civil 
as well as the military failures. While the Battle of Flanders rolled 
on across the northern plain he had sat quietly in his office deep in 
the fortress at Vincennes, drawing up this extraordinary document. 
The French citizen-soldier, he said, had understood nothing of the 
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war, could see nothing beyond his personal horizon. ‘‘Disposed to 
criticize ceaselessly all those having the least authority’’, wrote this 
lethargic disciple of Henri Bergson, “‘encouraged in the name of civiliza- 
tion to enjoy a soft daily life, today’s serviceman did not receive in the 
years between the wars the moral and patriotic education which would 
have prepared him for the drama in which the country’s destiny is 
going to be played out. The old national instincts may have been 
awakened in many, but that is not enough.’ What Gamelin was 
writing as his military career reached its end, others were saying. 
Pétain, Georges, and more — all had found fault with the Republic, 
though they insisted on their loyalty to it. Characteristically, it was 
Weygand who was most outspoken about sweeping away the past 
and creating a new nation. Steadily, as the situation deteriorated and 
his mood darkened, his attacks increased. ‘‘What we are paying for,” 
he said early in June, “‘is twenty years of blunders and of neglect. It 
is out of the question to punish the generals, and not the teachers who 
have refused to develop in the children the sentiment of patriotism and 
sacrifice.” ‘‘We are paying for twenty years of lying and of 
demogogy.’’6! And sometime later that same month he drew up a 
memorandum calling for a new social regime, the restoration of God, 
Patriotism, Honour and the Family to the nation’s hearth. ‘“The old 
order of things,’’ he wrote, ‘‘a political regime made up of masonic, 
capitalist and international deals, has brought us where we stand. 
France has had enough of that.’’® 

Thus the Generals proclaimed this lost war to be a national 
defeat. But it was not only the soldiers who spoke out; nor even 
the authoritarians like Colonel de la Rocque whose ideas, it almost 
seemed, flowed from Weygand’s accusing pen.68 They gave the lead 
here, no doubt, but the prevailing climate of opinion was receptive. 
Anyone who troubles himself in the future about this moment in the 
history of France will always savour the spectacle of that fiery old 
rebel Gustave Hervé, whose pathetic career had carried him from 
Dérouledism to preaching treason and planting the tricolor on a dung- 
heap to glorifying a Marshal of France, now waving the flag as the 
enemy swept into the fallen city. The great responsibility, his news- 
paper, La Victoire, said on June 19, was the people’s! “‘All the people, 
not this or that class, but everyone, rich and poor; for in this mis- 
fortune there are no classes, only people who suffer and weep.’ The 
18th and 19th centuries, Bernard Fay commented, had dried up the 
well-springs of the national life. ‘Our generation has come to the point 
where it must undertake methodically the resurrection of all our 
instincts: above all, the religious instinct, that need and capacity for 
faith, without which human existence has neither direction nor 
purpose.’’6 The chorus of self-condemnation arose. Not merely the 
military chiefs sought to clear the honour of the Army: it was the 
people, the nation itself. It was not merely the old professional 
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enemies of the Republic of Pals who blackened the past and spun myths 
of a virtuous future. It was the people, history’s celebrated common 
people, who rushed to embrace this defeat and accept it as their own. 
‘We came to imagine that the proper duty of man was to arrange an 
easy way of life,” a simple wine-grower remarked to an American 


reporter. ‘‘.. . We saw no further than the parish pump and we were 
well satisfied when our representatives in Parliament brought home 
some of the gravy. . .. We shall have to bow our heads, but no 


force on earth will be able to break our hearts.’’® 

Perhaps all this, as a mass phenomenon, could be explained. 
Indeed, it was explained at the time. In his prison at Bourassol Léon 
Blum sat reflecting on that age-old compulsion of the vanquished, 
Greeks, Jews, Frenchmen, no matter who they might be, to ft unish 
themselves. It was all the same; it was timeless. “‘The peoples’ in- 
stinct is for justice’, he wrote. ‘When they have been beaten they 
need to believe that they have not been beaten for nothing. They 
seek in themselves the source of their inner guilt. And thus from 
the beginning of time national calamity has been linked with the idea 
of sin or error, and with its natural extension: contrition, expiation 
and redemption.’’66 Was it likely that History could disagree? How- 
ever the evidence might be put together, and no matter what weight 
would one day be given to the hundreds of interlocking issues which 
made up the thing called The Fall of France, it would be difficult to 
avoid the conclusion that by June 16 (no matter what Frenchmen 
thought later) the catastrophe had become and was accepted as being 
national. With the British gone, with the Germans spread out 
triumphant from Dunkerque to Saint Jean de Luz, France turned in 
upon herself to consider this Strange Defeat and examine her conscience. 
Whether they agreed with him or not, Frenchmen understood the 
impatient words that rang out from the irascible Tixier- Vignancour 
in the Petit Casino at Vichy where the Deputies convened in the after- 
noon of July 9 to be informed of final arrangements for the transfer 
of powers to Marshal Pétain: “I say that these proceedings are the 
expression of an epoch which is finished. . . .”” 67 

It must have seemed that France was at last on her own. The 
war was over; the battle was lost. There would be no more blood- 
shed, no more manoeuvering, no more alliances. There would be no 
more “‘Cours pratique d’Anglats’’ on the radio. All that had gone. 
Now in the classified column of a Paris daily appeared a small an- 
nouncement: ‘‘Cook, speaking German, very capable, 40 years old, 
seeks employment, even for a few days... .’’68 Asan epitaph it seemed 
adequate. It said everything essential. There was nothing more to 
say. 
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MEIGHEN AND THE MONTREAL TYCOONS: RAILWAY 
POLICY IN THE ELECTION OF 1921 


_ W. R. GRAHAM 
University of Saskatchewan 


IT IS PART of the folk lore of Canadian politics that the Conserva- 
tive party, under whatever name and whatever leader, has been 
peculiarly susceptible to the will and influence of Big Business. This 
tendency to identify the party as the political arm of an economically 
dominant minority goes back to the heyday of high Toryism before 
responsible government. It is to be found in the dear, dead Clear 
Grit days beyond Confederation and it crops up frequently on this 
side of that great divide. It has resulted in the prevalence of a rather 
Macaulay-like view of the party struggle which gives the Reform- 
Liberal tradition an affectation of virtue, as representative of popular 
rights and interests, and the Tory-Conservative tradition the appear- 
ance of a perpetual last ditch stand on behalf of special interests against 
the gradual but irresistible progress of democracy. One finds this 
view expressed by a long line of distinguished Reformers and Liberals, — 
such as William Lyon Mackenzie, George Brown, Sir Richard 
Cartwright and William Lyon Mackenzie King, each of whom con- 
tributed variations on the basic theme. It is not, of course, the purpose 
of this paper to discuss the development of the theme throughout 
Canadian history but one general observation may, perhaps, be per- 
mitted: that what had been in the day of Mackenzie a set of 
substantially true opinions about the enemy had become a century 
later nothing more than a collection of demagogic shibboleths, sancti- 
fied by incessant ritualistic repetition. After all, times do change 
and political parties with them, and there was as much difference 
between the realities of the eighteen-twenties and ‘thirties and those 
of the nineteen-twenties and ‘thirties as there was between the incisive 
utterance of ‘““The Firebrand’? and the shapeless verbosity of his 
grandson. 

Mr. King, with his habit of moralizing, was prone to treat 
the party battle as a monumental struggle between the forces of good 
and evil. He seems to have thought of himself as filling his grand- 
father’s shoes in carrying on the fight against the powers of darkness 
and to have regarded all his Conservative opponents, but chiefly 
Arthur Meighen, the most dangerous because the most able, as the 
spiritual descendants of those arrogant and autocratic men against 
whom his rebellious ancestor had so valiantly contended. ‘Lhus, in 
King’s view, Mr. Meighen, like the Tories of old, in addition to being 
a subservient colonial, a bigoted enemy of French Canada and a 
subverter of Parliament, was the creature of that powerful group of 
oligarchs whose ambition to dominatefthe state threatened the very 
foundations of Canadian democracy. “Speaking in the budget debate 
in the 1921 session of Parliament, he put this opinion in the following 
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words, which may incidentally help to explain why Meighen once 
referred to the ‘‘essential humour’ of King’s addresses!: 


. we have come to have in Canada, on the one hand, a Prime Minister 
and a ministry to whom usurpation of office and the exercise of autocratic 
methods in Government belong as a sort of natural right, and, on the other, 
a small circle, a sort of little oligarchy of interwoven financial, manufacturing, 
transportation and distributing interests, prepared in return for a continua- 
tion of favour and special privilege, to use their wealth and influence to 
keep the Administration in power, and thereby constituting in a very true 
sense the real though invisible Government of this country. = /™ . 

We have, in other words, political power united with “plutocra¢y in a 
bond of self-interest, the former the visible symbol of authority, the latter 
the governing and directing force in the State. We have /a Government, 
democratic in form, but autocratic in behaviour, and back-of that Govern- 
ment, and vastly superior to it in many respects, we have the privileged coterie 
of wealthy and influential men, . . . who are not satisfied with sharing in 
the control of industry and the State, but wish to dominate both. They 
are for the time being able to exercise this domination at their own free will, 
for the Administration owes its existence to their dictation and its continuance 
in office to the powerful influence which in a multitude of directions, they 
are able to exert. There is the real situation with which this country is, 
faced at the present time. That is the danger to Canada at the moment 
. . . that we have on the one side the selfish groups united together working 
for their joint ambitions, and, on the other, the great body of the people left to 
look after themselves.2 


/ It is generally admitted that the city of Montreal has been for 
some time a financial, manufacturing, transportation and distributing 
centre of some importance and that the business class of that city has 
had, on occasion, both political ambition and political influence. 
Arthur Meighen, like all his predecessors, and no doubt like Mr. King, 
was naturally anxious to enlist that influence on the side of himself 
and his party. In this he was, by and large, unsuccessful; true rapport 
with St. James Street eluded him. Indeed, some of the leading per- 
sonages of that thoroughfare did all they could to embarrass him in 
order to force his resignation as Conservative leader and replace him 
with someone more to their liking. Their failure to support him, 
together with the bitter hostility of French Canada, which was un- 
scrupulously fostered by the Liberals of Quebec, created in that 
province the most important and bafflingly complex political problem 
he had to face between 1920 and 1926. 

In the forefront of the anti-Meighen movement conducted by 
some of the tycoons of Montreal was Hugh Graham, Baron Atholstan, 
a man whose career cries out for investigation — by someone with a 
knowledge of abnormal psychology. Immensely rich and successful, 
he was the owner of several newspapers, chiefly The Family Herald 
-and Weekly Star and The Montreal Daily Star which Graham and 
his father had established shortly after Confederation. In 1920 the 
former had the largest circulation of any Canadian publication and 
among the daily newspapers the latter was second only to La Presse. 
The Montreal Daily Star under Graham’s guidance was given to 
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tub-thumping campaigns and bizarre crusades which made the other 
main English language paper in the city, The Gazette, seem by contrast 
even more sedate and respectable than it was. Graham had obtained 
(some might say extorted) a knighthood in 1908 through the good 
offices of Sir Wilfred Laurier and a peerage in 1917 on the recommen- 
dation of Sir Robert Borden. The latter, writing in his diary, sized 
up The Star’s owner as, “a singular mixture of cunning and stupidity. 
His great weakness lies in his belief that he can hoodwink others .. . 
Evidently he is consumed with immense desire for peerage. Speaks of 
it as a bauble hardly worthy of his acceptance.’’3 

The first (and last) Baron Atholstan was noted for his large 
philanthropies and petty conspiracies. During the South African 
War he had insured the lives of Canadian soldiers to the extent of 
$1,000,000. To celebrate the marriage of his daughter and only 
child in 1925 he donated $250,000 to charity and gave his employees 
double pay for the week. He took a special interest in the problem 
of disease, providing $100,000 for cancer cure research and the same 
amount for the establishment of the Montreal Anti-Tuberculosis and 
Public Health League. Many other worthy institutions and well- 
intentioned groups profited from his generosity, from McGill Uni- 
versity to the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Children. 

But Atholstan was more than a benefactor of mankind. 
Obviously he aspired to play a dominating role in politics from behind 
the scenes as a puppet-master manipulating the politicians. He was, 
Meighen has said of him, ‘‘a political intriguer in a class by himself,’’4 
a “‘circuitous, gumshoe sort of person’’> who “‘could turn a corner so 
fast you could hear his shirt tails snap.’"® He “‘had a passion for being 
inscrutable. He wanted to be sought after and he wanted to be feared.’”” 
And, it may be added, he wanted someone other than Arthur Meighen 
to lead the Conservative party. To that end his conspiratorial talents 
and the news and editorial columns of The Star were pretty con- 
sistently devoted between 1920 and 1926. 

In this desire Atholstan was by no means alone among the 
Montreal magnates, though he seems to have played a more or less 
lone hand and certainly employed methods uniquely devious and 
unscrupulous in seeking to attain it. The Gazette, perhaps in lesser 
measure and undoubtedly in a less sensational manner, was also hostile 
to Meighen, presumably reflecting the views of much of the city’s 
business community and in particular those of the C.P.R.-Bank of 
Montreal group, whose mouthpiece, it has been rumoured, The 
Gazette was. As for the leading members of that group themselves 
it is difficult to document their part in these matters. Circumstantial 
evidence there is aplenty but as their deliberations were no doubt 
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carried on verbally and in private the record is obscure. It would be 
interesting, for example, to know just what part, if any, E. W. Beatty 
played in the Montreal politicking of the 1920's, which was so largely 
inspired by dislike of railway nationalization. We are told by Beatty's 
biographer that, ‘‘as President of the C. P. R. we see him opposed to 
nationalization while as a patriotic Canadian he wished every success 
to this new railway venture.’’® But from the same source one gets 
the impression that Beatty believed that what was good for the C. P. R. 
was good for Canada and there is no doubt that he thought the exis- 
tence and competition of a publicly owned system bad for the C. P. K. 
Meighen is of the opinion that Beatty was not personally 
implicated in any scheme to oust him from the leadership, as a 
necessary first step towards modifying or terminating the policy of 
public ownership. However, more than once he received warnings, 
especially prior to the election of 1921, that the influence of the 
C. P. R. organization was being brought to bear against the Conserva- 
tive party. 

v Meighen’s unpopularity among the bigger “‘big wigs’ of Mont- 
real, most of whom by instinct and the traditions of their class were in- 
clined to support his party in national affairs, seems to have been 
caused chiefly by the fact that he was, in their sight, most unsound 
on the railway question, This was a subject which loomed so large 
in the thinking of some of them as to amount almost to an obsession 
and they apparently thought that Meighen had to be put out of the 
way before the problem of the railways could be solved to their satis- 
faction. To these men anyone more radical than Warren G. Harding 
was a dangerous revolutionary and no one had been so prominently 
active as Meighen in framing, explaining and defending the various 
measures giving effect to a policy which The Star described as, ‘‘that 
discredited and ruinous fantasy of the most demented form of Social- 
ism, viz.:— Government ownership of railways.’’9 

/ Related to the Montrealers’ dislike of public ownership was 
their suspicion that the Cofiservative party under Meighen’s leader- 
ship, as under Borden’s, was too much under the influence of financial 
interests in Toronto, represented mainly by the Canadian Bank of 
Commerce and the National Trust Company. This alleged influence 
was personified best by two men prominent in public life — Sir Joseph 
Flavelle and Sir Thomas White. Flavelle was President of the trust 
company and a Director of the bank. White, before he joined the 
Borden Government in 1911, had been General Manager of the 
National Trust and after his retirement from politics in 1919 became 
a Director of that company and Vice-President of the Bank of 
Commerce. It was felt in Montreal that this Toronto group, which 
included besides Flavelle and White such others as Sir Edmund 
Walker, Z. A. Lash and E. R. Wood, had been instrumental in forcing 
Borden and his colleagues to embark upon the treacherous sea of public 
ownership by acquiring the Canadian Northern Railway in 1917, and 
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that that step had been taken to save the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
from disaster. The continuing influence of these men was to be seen 
in the appointment in 1920 of White as the member representing the 
Government of Canada on the Grand Trunk Arbitration Board and 
in the choice of Flavelle as Chairman of the Grand Trunk Railway in 
1921, pending its amalgamation with the other Government lines. 
As some incidents of the 1921 campaign were to show, Meighen, in 
the eyes of St. James Street, was too much under the baneful domina- 
tion of Toronto, a charge that could be used to good political ad- 
vantage in Quebec. 

There were other counts against him as well. For one thing, 
as [he Gazette explained, “Quebec will not have Mr. Meighen.’’ The 
alleged crimes and enormities committed against French Canada during 
the war had been and would continue to be attributed to him by the 
Liberals of Quebec, who delighted in depicting him asa slavish colonial 
eager to sacrifice Canadian blood and treasure in Britain’s wars. It 
was fruitless, The Gazette contended, to argue that the charges made , 
against him were untrue; the important fact was that they were‘ 
believed to be true by the mass of French Canadian voters. It was 
idle to hope that the Conservatives could effectively combat the kind of 
propaganda used against them as long as Meighen remained in com- 
mand of the party. Until there was a change of leadership the party 
might as well write the province of Quebec off as virtually a dead 
loss.10 In this connection it is fair to remark that neither The Gazette 
nor The Star made any effort to refute the absurd calumnies about 
Meighen which were spread broadcast throughout Quebec. Some- 
times they reported them in their news columns but never did they 
devote editorial space to exposing the cynical mendacity that typified 
Liberal campaign methods in that province. In fact there were 
relatively few Conservatives in Quebec who had the will or the courage 
to defend Meighen; it was not the popular thing to do. 

Meighen, then, was looked upon in Montreal as a hopeless 
political liability as far as Quebec was concerned. At the same time, 
paradoxically, to some people in the city he was suspect as being too 
lukewarm where the mother country and the imperial connection were 
concerned. For example, The Star was highly critical of his stand 
on the Anglo-Japanese Alliance at the Imperial Conference of 1921.11 
Lord Atholstan was an imperialist of extraordinary emotional fervour 
and before the conference convened his newspaper waged an intensive 
editorial campaign in favour of renewing the alliance. Meighen, how- 
ever, argued skillfully and successfully against renewal and The Star~ 
made no attempt to hide its displeasure. The Prime Minister, it 
remarked disgustedly, ‘“‘had a chance to show . . . that a Conservative 
leader regards it as a duty and a privilege to co-operate with the British 
Empire in policies which its responsible officials think essential to 
Imperial safety." Instead he had sided with the United States against 


10The Gazette, Montreal, September 22, 1926. | 

110n this subject see J. Bartlett Brebner, “Canada, the Anglo-Japanese Alliance 
and the Washington Conference,” Political Science Quarterly, L (1), March, 1935, 
45-58. 
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the United Kingdom, Australia and New Zealand; he had failed in 
his duty and refused the privilege.!2 

These were some of the reasons why Meighen was looked 
askance at by the moguls of Montreal. Anxious for their support 
and yet not willing to give ground where his policies and convictions 
were at stake, his strategy was to appeal to them and to Quebec 
generally on what in his opinion was the great issue of the day — the 
tariff. Pointing to the tariff resolution of the 1919 Liberal conven- 
tion, he sought to strengthen his support within his own party and 
also to detach Liberal protectionists from their allegiance to Mackenzie 
King by contending that a government headed by the latter would 
sell out to the Progressives and lower the tariff in a bid for Western 
support. Had he succeeded in convincing Quebec of this danger it 
is conceivable that railways, conscription and the Empire might have 
become less dominating political factors in that province than they 
were. But his argument made little impression in Quebec where 
the 1919 platform was not taken very seriously and where it was 
widely held that a province with sixty-five seats in the House of 
Commons had the best possible guarantee that its economic interests 
would not be endangered. Even when the King Government did re- 
duce the duties on agricultural implements in 1924 the Conservatives 
were unable to benefit greatly from the resulting division in Liberal 
ranks, since to the mass of voters in Quebec the iniquities of conscrip- 
tion were made to seem more terrible and the danger of war with 
‘Turkey more imminent than any threat to the protective system. 
Furthermore, Meighen was handicapped in trying to arouse the 
businessmen of Montreal to join with him to preserve protection by 
the fact that Sir Lomer Gouin became, first, a Liberal candidate in the 
1921 election, and then a member of the King ministry which that 
election put into office. Gouin, as The Gazette pointed out, had ‘‘the 
respect, the confidence of all classes in Quebec’’ and was “‘solid and 
steady and sane in matters political.’’!3 Certainly he enjoyed the trust 
of the business class, a great many of whose Conservative members 
had supported him during his fifteen years as Quebec’s Premier. “They 
looked upon him as one of their own, as his election in 1920 to the 
Boards of Directors of the Bank of Montreal and the Royal Trust 
Company indicated. They were confident that any Government of 
which he was a member would pursue a safe and sound course with 
respect to the tariff. Consequently, until Gouin’s resignation shortly 
before the tariff-reducing budget of 1924 was brought down, Meighen 
found it difficult indeed to attract to his protectionist banner that 
element in Montreal, whether Liberal or Conservative, for whom the 
maintenance of the National Policy was at once an economic and an 
emotional necessity~ 

The tariff, then, in the opinion of the businessmen of Mont- 
real was not really an issue, at least until 1924. The overriding fact 
in their minds was that the Conservative party, with Meighen in the 
forefront, had needlessly and to its eternal shame led the country down 


12Star, December 7, 1921. 
13Canadian Annual Review of Public Affairs, 1921, p. 483. 
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the garden path towards the public ownership of certain railways: the — 
overriding necessity was to rescue the country from the consequences 
of that ill-conceived and disastrous policy./ If this could be done 
through the Conservative party by inducing a change of heart in its 
leader or by wringing some concessions from him, well and good; if 
not, other means would have to be found. In September, 1921, 
shortly after the dissolution of Parliament, Lord Atholstan tried a 
gambit of characteristic effrontery, evidently in the hope of bringing 
Meighen around. His Lordship’s journalistic and financial support 
was important to the Conservatives of Quebec. This he knew and 
they were willing to admit. He was, of course, in a position to dictate 
the terms on which such support might be offered and in 1921 the 
terms included a willingness on Meighen’s part to give ground on 
railways. Atholstan scribbled in pencil on a scrap of paper the draft 
of a letter which he intended the Prime Minister should send out over 
his signature, addressed to Senator George G. Foster and A. J. Brown, 
both prominent Montreal lawyers with extensive business connections, 
and to Atholstan himself. The draft letter reads as follows: 


In any matter subject to my control or my influence directly or indirectly 
in respect of the Railway problem I will take you into consultation and will 
associate with you one other probably Sir Robert Borden and myself and 
thoroughly thrash out all possible plans for the relief of the country of as 
much of the annual deficits as possible and what any three of us agree upon 
as the best solution will have my earnest support under all circumstances. In 
the meantime I ask you to give earnest study to the question from the stand- 
point of the country’s interest. In addressing the public I will say it is 
too soon to condemn pub[lic] ownership but if the deficits continue some- 
thing must be done and it may be very drastic.14 


For Meighen to have sent out such a letter would have made 
him Atholstan’s captive and subject to blackmail. The letter was 
not sent and the public reference to the railway matter suggested by 
Atholstan was not made. Early in October, replying to a letter from 
Brown containing the same suggestion that the Government should 
consult with Foster, Atholstan and him, the Prime Minister expressed 
his willingness to do so but added, ‘‘It is understood, of course, the 
Government must take into consideration the views of, and consult 
with its supporters in Parliament. ... 5 Since their views, like 
Meighen’s own, were averse to the changes so much desired in 
Montreal, it must have been evident to Atholstan and his friends that 
nothing was to be gained by trying to work through the Conservative 
party as then constituted and led. 

When Atholstan spoke in his draft letter of ‘‘possible plans 
for the relief of the country,’ he no doubt had in mind a proposal set 
forth in a memorandum submitted to Meighen in the previous April 
by Lord Shaughnessy, President of the C. P. R. until 1918 and still 
one of its Directors, a proposal which found much favour in Montreal. 
In a letter accompanying the memorandum Shaughnessy stated, ‘“T’o 


14Arthur Meighen Papers, Public Archives of Canada, draft of letter in Lord 
Atholstan’s handwriting, September 17, 1921. 
15]bid., Meighen to A. J. Brown, K.C., October 3, 1921. 
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my mind the railway question involving, as it does, such an enormous 
draft on the annual revenue of the country with no prospect of any 
improvement in the near future is the most momentous problem before 
our country at this time.” The memorandum, he pointed out, 
“merely brings up to date on very much the same lines a similar paper 
that I prepared about the end of 1917, and sent to Sir Robert Borden. 
He feared, I imagine, that as my plan would apparently create a 
Canadian Pacific monopoly in transportation it would not be accept- 
able to the country.’ Shaughnessy admitted that some people would 
again find in his suggestions ‘‘a selfish desire on the part of the Canadian 
Pacific to control the railway situation. The Canadian Pacific bogey 
has served its turn on every occasion in the past thirty-five years, when 
schemes were being promoted with disregard of the cost to the 
country.’ 16 

Shaughnessy’s proposal in brief was that the Grand Trunk, 
the nationalization of which had provoked a particularly violent 
protest in Montreal, should be returned to its former owners and 
relieved of all obligations with respect to the Grand Trunk Pacific, so 
that it might stand on its own feet. The railway properties of the 
C. P. R. should be separated from its other assets and added to the 
Government Railways. This consolidated railway system should be 
administered and operated on behalf of the Canadian people by the 
existing C. P. R. management for a term of years approaching per- 
petuity. The shareholders of the C. P. R. would be compensated 
by the Government of Canada contracting to pay, “in perpetuity, a 
fixed annual dividend on the share capital, to be supplemented by a 
further payment when the whole property was yielding a specified 
return.’’!7 These changes, it was argued, would result in very large 
economies in railway operation. 

It is difficult to believe that Shaughnessy seriously thought 
his plan had any hope of acceptance by Meighen, who was more 
intimately connected with the policy attacked in the memorandum 
than anyone else in public life. Two cardinal principles inherent 
in that policy were that a railway monopoly must be avoided and 
that in a system of public ownership public control was essential. 
Such control should not involve political interference in the day to 
day management of the lines but it must involve ultimate political 
authority over an enterprise in which public funds were so heavily 
invested. Both these principles were violated by the Shaughnessy 
plan and on that account, if on no other, it was unacceptable to 
Meighen. He acknowledged the letter and memorandum verbally}8 
but did not send a written reply. However, his opinion of the scheme 
was expressed in a letter to a friend in Ontario. 


You will see on reading Lord Shaughnessy’s memorandum that it is not 
a suggestion for the Government to acquire the C. P. R., it is a suggestion 
embodying the transfer of the National Railways to the C. P. R., the manage- 
ment of the railways by the Company, the Government paying the deficit 


167bid., Shaughnessy to Meighen, April 6, 1921. 
17Canadian Annual Review, 1921, pp. 410-11. 
18See Meighen Papers, Shaughnessy to Meighen, April 20, 1921. 
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whatever it is, and guaranteeing the C. P. R. shareholders their dividends, 
but having nothing to say as to who should constitute the management or 
as to what obligations are incurred. I do not find the approval very general 
but there are a certain number who would approve of almost anything if 
it comes from a source they favour. I have every respect for Lord 
Shaughnessy but he has been a long time with the C. P. R.19 


If Meighen was not prepared to give serious consideration to 


the plan, some other politicians were. In fact, so it seemed to the - 


press barons and financiers of Montreal, the Quebec Liberals were 
more alive to the gravity of the railway problem than the Prime 
Minister and, in their vigorous and consistent opposition to 
nationalization, had adopted a more correct and more truly Conserva- 
tive stand than the Conservative party itself. Sir Lomer Gouin, for 
instance, was an outspoken critic of public ownership and on his in- 
fluence, chiefly, the Montrealers pinned their hopes for a new policy. 
In a campaign speech at the end of October Gouin declared, ‘““The Rail- 
way question is of paramount importance now. Unless it is settled 
there will be a national tragedy ... . Our roads show immense deficits 
while privately owned roads over the same territory can declare 
dividends . . . and so long as we run nationally-owned roads so long 
will our debt increase. The problem must be settled, no matter who 
wins. If the Méighen policy continues we will certainly have a na- 
tional disaster.’’2° Of the same view was Rodolphe Lemieux, who 
stated explicitly, “‘... only one solution has been proposed, and that 
is the one given by the most competent man on this continent, Lord 
Shaugnessy. I prefer a monopoly to bankruptcy.’’2! Walter J. 
Mitchell, Quebec’s Provincial Treasurer until he became a candidate 
for a House of Commons seat in 1921, was equally critical of the 
course that had been followed and many other Liberal candidates in 
Quebec came out against public ownership. 

This was undoubtedly a source of embarrassment to Mackenzie 
King in the rest of the country and he was moved to state that 
Lemieux, in endorsing the Shaughnessy plan, had been speaking only 
for himself.22. This inspired a scathing editorial in The Star, which 
referred contemptuouusly to the ‘‘Boy Leader,” who owed his posi- 
tion to the Quebec Liberals and who would lose it if he got too far 
out of step with them.23 Indeed, in Montreal Gouin, rather than 
King, seems to have been looked upon as the real leader of the Liberal 
party and the man whom the forthcoming election would place in a 
dominating position at Ottawa. The expectation was that no one of 
the three parties would have a majority in the new House of 
Commons, The Star explained that the formation of a Government 
would have to be preceded by ‘‘negotiations’’ in which Gouin would 
presumably be the key figure, and The Gazette predicted that his 
control of the large Quebec representation would ‘enable him to 


19Jbid., Meighen to J. C. Hodgins, April 27, 1921. 
20Canadian Annual Review, 1921, p. 484. 
21/bid., p. 482. 

22]bid., p. 490. 

23Star, October 17, 1921. 

247 bid., November 24, 1921. 
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command the situation.’’25 In fact a major re-alignment of political 
forces would have to take place so that Liberals and Conservatives of 
sound business judgement and common sense could combine to save 
the nation from financial ruin. C. H. Cahan, in declining to oppose 
W. S. Fielding in Halifax, probably spoke the mind of the Montreal 
business class when he said, ‘‘. . . the financial and economic problems, 
which so sorely beset us, will undoubtedly necessitate entirely new 
political alignments; thoughtful and experienced minds of both the 
old political parties must break from former party affiliations and co- 
operate to preserve the solvency of the country.’’6 

An inkling of what the Montreal oligarchs apparently had in 
view in the way of new political alignments may be gained from a 
memorandum prepared for Meighen’s information by his old friend 
and fellow Manitoban, Senator W. H. Sharpe, in August. Reporting 
on opinion as to whether there should be an election that autumn or 
the following spring, Sharpe wrote: 


. the Bank of Montreal and the C. P. R., and many of our friends 
in Montreal are in favour of an election this fall, and they claim if you have 
an election this fall and come back with 75 or 80 members you can make 

\ a deal with Quebec members who during the election will be solid against 
us. I have met friends of the Hon. Mr. J. L. Parent, who stands 
very close to Sir Lomer, and at my request, they have had several meetings 
and decided to meet you and have an understanding before an election is 
called. 

Also you should certainly have a meeting with Mr. Beatty and the 
President of the Bank of Montreal, for they control Sir Lomer and a large 
number of the members from Quebec, and I am told Sir Lomer will come 
into the Government with you after the election.27 


Sharpe did not go on to specify the terms of the projected “‘deal’’ but 
it is probably safe to assume that they would include a revision of rail- 
way policy, perhaps along the lines of the Shaughnessy plan. This 
Meighen would be expected to concede in return for an alliance with 
the Liberal protectionists and the voting strength in the House which 
their accession would bring. In some respects this must have been an 
enticing prospect for Meighen. Quebec was by far his party’s most 
serious weak spot and it would be helpful indeed to be able to count 
on Gouin’s undoubted influence there. Furthermore, as such a re- 
orientation of political groups would probably bring the low tariff 
Liberals and the Progressives together against the combined protec- 
tionist elements, the tariff could more easily be made the chief national 
issue as Meighen thought it should be. On the other hand there were 
serious disadvantages to be considered. For one thing, a coalition with 
Gouin would antagonize French Canadian Conservatives who had 
been fighting him on the provincial level for years. or another, it 
might alarm and alienate Conservatives in other provinces. Some of 
them had had enough of coalitions since 1917 and desired to see tradi- 


25Canadian Annual Review, 1921, p. 484. 

267 bid., p. 489. 

27Meighen Papers, Memorandum, August 2, 1921. It is unsigned but bears 
the notation, “Memorandum to be returned to Senator Sharpe.” 
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tional party alignments restored as fully as possible. Many of them, 
too, were inclined to fear the influence of Quebec, not only of French 
Canada but as well that of the great business interests alleged to be 
behind Gouin. Furthermore, Conservative opinion outside Quebec 
was on the whole favourably disposed to the railway policy then in 
force, Finally, a bargain with Gouin, if it involved a new departure 
with respect to railways, would necessitate a repudiation by Meighen 
of a major policy of the Borden Government. As a member of that 
Government, of which he felt his own to be a continuation, he assumed 
responsibility for all its actions and was prepared neither to revise 
nor to repent them. 
| On balance these disadvantages of a union with the Gouin 
Liberals outweighed any advantages it might bring, and the under- 
standing which Sharpe had envisaged failed to materialize. In any 
case once Sir Lomer had thrown down the gauntlet by declaring that, 
“If the Meighen policy continues we will certainly have a national 
disaster”, Meighen could not unite with him except at the cost of 
disowning everything he had done in the field of railway affairs. 
Instead he did the only thing he could do — strike back at Gouin. 
Thus transportation was added to conscription as one of the main 
issues in the campaign of 1921 in Quebec and Meighen was forced 
to give up his last hope of keeping the tariff question to the fore there. 
Among his supporters were some who argued that it would 
be good strategy to make railway policy the chief issue in the rest of 
the country as well, in order to exploit the general popular approval — 
of public ownership. Since the attempt to detach the Liberal protec- 
tionists of Quebec from their party had failed, why not try to take 
advantage of the widespread fear that Gouin’s influence might bring 
about the destruction of the National Railways in the event of the 
Liberals forming a Government? One of those who propounded this 
idea was Tom Blacklock, then Ottawa correspondent for The Gazette, 
a close friend of Meighen and a shrewd political observer. About a 
fortnight before the election Blacklock sent to the Prime Minister an 
interesting analysis of the situation along with some urgent advice. 


I have always been convinced [he wrote in part] that the great issue 
was the consolidation and preservation of the National Railway System... . 
It is indisputable that the future of the National Railway System is menaced 
by Sir Lomer Gouin’s support — the Canadian Pacific Railway and allied 
Montreal corporate interests. Eight provinces favor the retention of the 
National Railway System but those eight provinces are not voting on this 
issue while the great province of Quebec is being mobilized to attack and 
destroy that system... . 

The Canadian Pacific is using its whole power and prestige against you. 
Right here in Ottawa every non-union C. P. R. employee is against you, 
and in Montreal the C. P. R. organization is in compact with your enemies. 
Why should we hesitate to force them into the open and make the co-ordina- 
tion and preservation of the National Railways the supreme issue? The 
C. P. R. cannot do more against you than they have done and will do. 

A Meighen-Gouin coalition would mean your political ruin. Opposition 
is much preferable to office with the suspicion that would be attached to such, 
coalition. Gouin is the tool of the C. P. R.; would return the Grand Trunk 
to former owners; would destroy the National Railway System; is opposed! 
to your imperialism, and the enemy of organized labour. Can you afford such 
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association? Such a coalition could only be accomplished at a price — the 
fulfillment of the desire of the C. P. R., and everybody knows of that desire. 
A coalition would be a betrayal of the Quebec Conservatives to their bitterest 
enemy Gouin, and the terms of the pact,.a betrayal of the Nationalization 
advocates throughout the Dominion... . 

I firmly believe you must make the issue — Canada vs C. P. R. _ You 
may not win but you would make impossible a Liberal-Farmer coalition; 
make possible a bonne Entente between Conservatives and Farmers; and 
would preserve the National Railway System by exposing the C. P. R. con- 
spiracy .... Do not become a party to any scheme that means either co- 
operation or coalition with Gouin. He represents corporation Quebec; you 
must remain representative of progressive Canada.28 


To this rather gamy missive Meighen replied, ‘In pointing out the 
direction to me, I think you are right as to just what words should 
be used now. There is room for no other opinion.’’29 But he must 
have had in mind another bit of advice he had received a day or two 
earlier from one more cautious than Blacklock and an equally keen 
student of matters political — James A. Calder. “... hit Gouin &c 
hard on the railway question without dragging in the C. P. R. if this 
is possible,’ Calder wrote. ‘‘I know it is difficult and that if C. P. R. 
passes the word along the result may be disastrous. Personally I 
would take the chance if it is well handled.’’*° 
To make the issue “Canada vs C. P. R.” or to “hit Gouin 

tc hard without dragging in the C. P. R.”’ — that was the question. 
The decision had to be made a few days later. On November 25th C. 
Grant MacNeil, Dominion Secretary of the Great War Veterans’ 
Association, who had recently discussed the whole matter with the 
Prime Minister,3! sent identical telegrams to him, Mackenzie King, 
T. À. Crerar, Sir Lomer Gouin, E. W. Beatty and Sir Vincent 
Meredith, President of the Bank of Montreal. They were asked to 
comment on the following charges: : 

. . . it is alleged that an alliance has been formed under the leadership 

of Sir Lomer Gouin between the Quebec Liberal party interests, the Can- 

adian Pacific Railway interests, the Bank of Montreal interests and Wall 

Street interests to accomplish through traitors in all parties: 

I. Confusion in the public mind on election issues to minimize the possibility 

of a party majority on December sixth, thus enabling manipulation for 

Government through coalition. 

2. The betrayal and downfall of Hon. Mackenzie King as leader of the 

Liberal party to enable accession to that post of Sir Lomer Gouin supported 

by Hon. W. J. Mitchell and a Quebec bloc. 

3. The betrayal of the Right Hon. Arthur Meighen from within his party for 

the purpose of enforcing agreement to coalition with Sir Lomer Gouin on 


the terms dictated by the latter, failing which the elimination of Mr. 
Meighen. 

4. The corruption of the “key men” in the Progressive Party to under- 
mine confidence in the integrity of its leaders. 

5. The formation of a coalition Government which would acquiesce in the 
return of the Grand Trunk Railway to its former owners and the ultimate 
disposal to American Railway interests as well as the looting of the Canadian 


287bid., Blacklock to Meighen, November 21, 1921. 

29Tbid., Meighen to Blacklock, November 22, 1921. 

307bid., Calder to Meighen, November 20, 1921, confidential. 

31Jbid., MacNeil to Meighen, November 25, 1921, telegram, personal. 
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National Railways to the point where transfer to private corporation control 
would be welcomed by the tax-payers.32 


The other recipients of the telegram denied all knowledge of any such 
conspiracy but Meighen answered: 


There is ample evidence that first two parties referred to Sir Lomer 
Gouin and leading Quebec Liberals, are determined on transfer or disinte- 
gration of present National Railway system. Proposals of Lord Shaughnessy 
on same subject have been expressed in memorandum now public. Beyond 
that I do not know views others referred to. 

Whether downfall of Hon. Mackenzie King as leader is sought on 
behalf of Sir Lomer Gouin, backed by a Quebec bloc, is for them to say. 

Personally I have been loyally and splendidly supported by all Par- 
liamentary followers and candidates for Parliament in our behalf and judging 
from every indication am being now supported by the great mass of the 
people. The policies stated in your message to be subject of attack after 
election are policies established and put into effect by the present Govern- 
ment. I have defended them through many sessions against every assault. 
By those policies I stand and no combination or manoeuvre will turn me 
from my course.33 


Apparently this attack on Gouin and Meighen’s unequivocal 
declaration of adherence to established railway policy was too much 
for Lord Atholstan. On November 30th The Star became openly 
hostile to the Government in a manner that provided a sensational 
climax to the campaign. Until then its stand on the approaching elec- 
tion had been somewhat ambiguous. It had expressed its contempt 
for King and for much of that remarkably variable platform on which 
he was campaigning. On the other hand it had refused to endorse 
the Conservative party, its leader or its candidates. Rather it had 
urged the voters to support candidates who believed in protection and 
“economy”’, the latter probably being in The Star’s vocabulary a 
euphemism for the Shaughnessy plan. What Atholstan obviously 
desired was the election of a large bloc of Quebec members of the 
Gouin-Lemieux-Mitchell variety but until the end of November his 
newspaper refrained from openly attacking the Meighen Government. 
Meighen’s reply to the MacNeil telegram presumably provoked the 
extraordinary roorback which The Star used in the closing days of 
the campaign to ensure the defeat of Conservative candidates in Quebec 
and in Montreal more particularly. 

In its issue of November 30th The Star gave front page 
prominence to what purported to be a despatch from its Ottawa 
correspondent. “This was headed: 


STARTLING RUMOR! 
REVOLUTIONARY RAILWAY CHANGES SAID 
TO BE CONTEMPLATED 


Measures Calculated to Tie the Hands of the 
New Government 
The ‘despatch’ stated, ‘‘on authority that would be recognized as 


32]bid., Same to same, November 25, 1921, telegram. 
33]bid., Meighen to MacNeil, November 26, 1921, telegram. 
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unimpeachable that the Railway Board contemplate making immediate 
and important changes in the staffs of the Government railways. The 
report is that Montreal . . . is to be deprived of many of its best 
railway men; and it is suspected that Sir Joseph Flavelle may be 
\behind the new policy.’’4 In succeeding issues these assertions were 
peated and amplified, leaving the impression that the plot was to 
gemove the head office of the Grand Trunk from Montreal to Toronto 
‘preparatory to making the latter city the ‘headquarters of the con- 
solidated National Railway system which would be formed when 
the Grand Trunk was united with the other publicly owned lines. A 
similar rumour had been spread in Montreal the preceding summer 
and The Gazette at that time had angrily declared it to be the settled 
policy of the Government and Sir Joseph Flavelle to make Toronto 
the capital of the National Raïlways.% But the rumour had been 
laid when Flavelle wrote a categorical denial to The Gazette.*® 

With the revival of the charge by The Star the Liberals in 
Quebec were quick to catch their cue. The party’s publicity com- 
mittee took full page newspaper advertisements to proclaim, “Montreal 
Threatened. Destruction of One of Its Greatest Assets.’’37 Sir Lomer 
Gouin asserted that a vote for the Government would be a vote for the 
removal of the National Railway headquarters from the city and the 
loss of 50,000 of its population.3® Herbert Marler, a candidate in 
Montreal, declared at a public meeting, no doubt to great applause, 
that he would not tolerate the withdrawal of railway headquarters 
from his city.39 It seemed evident, as J. A. Stewart, the Minister of 
Railways put it, that the purpose of The Star’s allegations ‘‘was to 
provide new material for Gouin and other Quebec speakers.’’40 

Both Meighen and Flavelle denied absolutely that there was 
any truth whatsoever in the “‘startling rumor’’ and the former de- 
manded that he be shown the proofs which The Star claimed were 
available. A week after the defeat of his Government Meighen went 
down to Montreal with Stewart. On the train they happened to meet 
Flavelle who joined the party. The three were met at the Ritz- 
Carlton Hotel by Lord Atholstan and A. R. Carman, Editor of The 
Star, and were driven to the office of Howard G. Kelley, President of 
the Grand Trunk. What ensued can best be told in Meighen’s own 
version which he wrote to Calder: 


Today I was down to Montreal to see the “proofs”. Jack Stewart went 
with me, also Sir Joseph Flavelle happened to be on the train, and I took 
him up as well. We were met at the Ritz by Lord Atholstan, Carman, the 
Editor, and a witness, I suppose he was, by the name of Rowat. They took 
us to Kelley’s office and the scene there was really absurd beyond words. 
Kelley and Carman cut a sorry figure and looked the part. They asked me 


34Star, November 30, 1921. 
35Gazette, July 28, 1921. 
36Meighen Papers, Flavelle to the editor, The Gazette, August 8, 1921, 
copy. it 
37Gazette and Star, December 3, 1921. 
38Star, December 2, 1921. 
397 bid., December 5, 1921, 
40Meighen Papers, Stewart to Meighen, December 2, 1921, telegram. 
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what questions I had to ask and I said “None; I was there to be presented 
with those proofs.” After a lot of stupid stammering Kelley pulled out a 
key and got a sealed envelope from a vault containing letters that I had 
already seen and that referred only to the retirement of a few officials. Not 
a word even contemplating or suggesting the removal of one man out of 
Montreal. I took a record of them, told them there was no evidence there 
that would impress a child out of the cradle. Kelley admitted there had 
never been a suggestion to move anybody from Montreal. Lord Atholstan 
was quite debonair but the others looked the part of convicted humbugs. I 
had the satisfaction of telling them that the entire episode was the most 
despicable conduct I had ever known in my life. This they took without 
rebuke as well as other sentences of an equally flattering character.41 


The letters referred to had passed between Flavelle and Kelley 
and concerned the pending retiremnt of four Grand Trunk Vice- 
Presidents, who Flavelle proposed should not be replaced in the 
interests of economy and in view of the approaching amalgamation 
of all Government railways.42 Nothing in them, as Meighen told 
Carman, “‘bore the remotest relation to the allegations, which by way 
of super-structure your newspaper built up through successive issues 
just prior to the election, upon the slender and purposely fashioned 
foundation of an Ottawa ‘despatch.’ . . . Indeed nothing referred 
to in the correspondence affected Montreal as a City, any more than 
it affected Honolulu.’ In this opinion The Gazette concurred.“ 
Its proprietors had little love for Meighen and still less for his railway 
policy but they did operate a newspaper and not a sheet whose news 
columns could be brazenly prostituted for an immediate political 
advantage. 

The Star, in commenting on the disastrous defeat of the Con- 
servatives, summed it up by saying, ‘This time the railway interests 
distrusted and feared them. This time, British sentiment was not 
enlisted in their favor. This time there was no reason why industry 
should dread a Liberal victory with Sir Lomer Gouin and his stalwart 
Protectionists at headquarters. ... The cure is to get back to Con- 
servative principles. 45 A few weeks later it had decided that the 
Conservative party had not been defeated because, ‘THERE WAS 
NO CONSERVATIVE PARTY IN THE LAST CAMPAIGN .... 
only by giving proof of its sincerity of purpose can... a party win 
respect and only under leaders of discernment, faith and ability can 
it command success.’’46 In the opinion of the Montreal tycoons 
Meighen, for all his transcendent ability as a parliamentarian, was not 
such a leader and in the interests of party and nation he must be made 
to give way for someone who was. As he settled down to play the 
new role of Opposition leader he was soon to learn that his troubles 
in Montreal had only begun. 


41] bid., Meighen to Calder, December 13, 1921. 

42The entire correspondence and a laboured defence of The Star's conduct in 
the affair was printed in its issue of December 14, 1921. 

43Meighen Papers, Meighen to Carman, December 15, 1921. 

44Gazette, December 15, 1921. 

45Star, December 7, 1921, 

46] bid., January 4, 1922. 
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BY THE NATIONAL HISTORIC SITES DIVISION, 
NATIONAL PARKS BRANCH, 
DEPARTMENT OF NORTHERN AFFAIRS AND 
NATIONAL RESOURCES 


THE RESTORATION, preservation and administration of National 
Historic Parks and Sites and the commemoration of the public 
services of outstanding persons in Canadian ‘history is carried on by 
the Department of Northern Affairs and National Resources through 
the National Historic Sites Division. The Historic Sites and Monu- 
ments Board of Canada, an honorary body of recognized historians, 
representing the ten provinces of the nation, acts in an advisory capacity 
to the Minister in this work. The Board was placed on a statutory 
basis by the Historic Sites and Monuments Act in 1953, and amending 
Act of 1955. 

The present members of the Board are as follows: Chairman, 
Professor Fred Landon, London, Ontario; the Reverend A. 
d’Eschambault, Genthon, Manitoba; Dr. W. N. Sage, Vancouver, 
B. C.: Dr. W. Kaye Lamb, Dominion Archivist, Ottawa, Ontario; 
the Honourable Thane A. Campbell, Charlottetown, Prince Edward 
Island; Dr. A. G. Bailey, Fredericton, New Brunswick; Dr. C. Bruce 
Fergusson, Halifax, Nova Scotia; Richmond Mayson, Prince Albert, 
Saskatchewan; H. J. Walker, Ottawa, Ontario; Edouard Fiset, 
Quebec City, Quebec; Jules Bazin, Montreal, Quebec; O. L. Vardy, 
St. John’s, Newfoundland; Joel K. Smith, Edmonton, Alberta. A. 
J. H. Richardson, Chief, National Historic Sites Division, Ottawa, 
Ontario, is Secretary to the Board. 

The annual meeting of the Board was held in Ottawa, May 
29th to June 6th, 1956, when many proposals relating to the com- 
memoration of the national history were reviewed. Of the many sites 
which have been considered by the Board to date, five hundred and 
thirty-six have been marked or acquired and a number of others 
recommended for action. 


NATIONAL HISTORIC PARKS 


FORT ANNE NATIONAL HISTORIC PARK is situated in 
Annapolis Royal, Nova Scotia. The museum building, restored in 
1935, was originally the Officers’ Quarters and was built in 1797-98 
under the supervision of Edward, Duke of Kent, the father of Queen 
Victoria, when he was Commander-in-Chief of the British forces in 
Nova Scotia. 

During the year work was done on landscaping of the area 
adjacent to the custodian’s new residence. A curb and gutter were 
constructed around the museum and one of its large chimneys was 
repaired. 

Visitors who registered at the Park numbered 21,362, an 
increase of 416 over the previous year. 
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PORT ROYAL NATIONAL HISTORIC PARK is situated at Port 
Royal (formerly Lower Granville), Nova Scotia, near Annapolis 
Royal. À replica of the original Port Royal Habitation marks the 
exact site where the first European settlement in Canada, that was 
more than a trading post, was established in 1605 by the Sieur de 
Monts and Samuel de Champlain. Champlain himself chose the 
location and drew the picture of the building which was the chief 
source of information for the present replica. 

Registration at the Park numbered 23,816, an increase of 3,359 
over the year before. 


FORTRESS OF LOUISBOURG NATIONAL HISTORIC PARK 
1s situated about three miles from the town of Louisburg, Cape Breton 
Island, Nova Scotia. Louisbourg was a focal point in the long struggle 
between English and French in North America which culminated in 
the possession of Canada for the British Crown. Built by the French 
after the Treaty of Utrecht in 1713 and named in honour of their 
sovereign, Louis XIV, the fortress was twice captured by the British 
and destroyed after the final conquest in 1758. 

Improvements to the King’s Garden were carried out by re- 
moval of rocks and application of topsoil and seed. Essential 
building repairs to the museum and custodian’s residence were under- 
taken. Repairs were carried out on the sewage system. Picnic tables 
were constructed and placed near Black Rock. 

The total number of visitors who signed the register in the 
museum were 18,068, a decrease of 4,954 from the previous year. 


BALIVARAGI ADEL. NATIONAL HISTORIG PARK. (Halifax, 
Nova Scotia) is situated on Citadel Hill and has a commanding 
view of the harbour and city. Four successive forts were built on its 
summit. The first was the strong point in a system of wooden 
blockhouses and palisades around the young settlement, designed to 
protect the settlers from Indians. The second was built during the 
American Revolution as a stronghold against the rebels. The third 
was constructed when Napoleon Bonaparte was endeavouring to 
conquer the world, and the existing one was started in 1828. The 
Citadel has recently been declared a National Historic Park and for 
some years the fortress, which had fallen into disrepair, has been 
under restoration. 

During the past year reconstruction of the walls continued, 
including repointing and restoration of casemates and dungeon. Power 
lines were installed for flood-lighting the Duke of Kent’s Clock Tower 
in the Citadel grounds and the interior court of the Citadel. 

Preparations were also made for lighting the grounds in 1957- 
58. Improvements were made to the glacis, work was done on the 
main entrance road, fencing of the property was continued, and en- 
trance gates were constructed. 

Visitors who signed the register numbered 213,860, an in- 
crease of nearly 92,647 over the previous year. 
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FORT BEAUSEJOUR NATIONAL HISTORIC PARK is situated 
near Sackville, New Brunswick. Built by the French, the fort was 
intended to be a stronghold against the undefined claims of the English 
to Acadia. Around the fort the Acadians had their homes and farms. 
It was captured by the British under Monckton in 1755 and renamed 
Fort Cumberland, after which time it was strengthened and its defenses 
extended by a system of advanced entrenchments, traces of which 
still remain. a 

The lawn areas were extended to a point between the outer 
earthworks and the advanced trenches. Excavation and investigation 
of the extensive system of underground passages within the fort was 
started. The glacis or main slopes of the fort were improved and 
levelling of the floor of the moat was carried out. The advanced 
trenches were cleared of undergrowth. 

The hot water heating system at the museum was overhauled 
and a new overhead door was installed in the Custodian’s garage. 

Visitor registration at the museum was 23,509, that is, 63 
less than the previous year. 


FORT CHAMBLY NATIONAL HISTORIC PARK is situated 
about twenty miles southeast of Montreal, on a conspicuous headland 
on the Richelieu River at Chambly, Quebec. The first fort, built 
by the French in 1665 as a protection against the Iroquois, was of 
wooden construction. It was later rebuilt of stone, this work being 
completed in 1711. In 1760 the fort was surrendered to the British, 
who, with a small garrison, occupied it until 1775. In that year 
the Americans captured the fort, but evacuated it in the following year. 
The fort was soon afterwards repaired and garrisoned by Sir Guy 
Carleton and later played an important part in the War of 1812. 

‘The picnic area just outside the fort was fenced and emergency 
repairs were made to disintegrating walls. 

Visitors who signed the register in the museum numbered 
70,580, a decrease of 1,510 from the previous year. 


FORT LENNOX NATIONAL HISTORIC PARK is located on 
Ile-aux-Noix in the Richelieu River, about thirteen miles south of St. 
John’s, Quebec. The present fort, which stands near the site of one 
previously erected by the French, and a second constructed during the 
Revolutionary War, was built by the Imperial authorities in the period 
from 1819 to 1827. The island, comprising an area of 210 acres, 
was acquired for historic site purposes in 1921, and extensive work 
has since been carried out on the buildings and grounds. 

Repairs were made to the wall and gateway and the roofs on 
some of the buildings were painted. 

Attendance at the Park decreased from 14,610 in the preceding 
year to 11,637 in 1956-57. 


FORT WELLINGTON NATIONAL HISTORIC PARK is situated 
at the east end of the town of Prescott, Ontario, adjacent to Highway 
No. 2. The fort, named after the Duke of Wellington, was first 
erected when the British authorities decided to fortify Prescott as one 
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of the most vulnerable points of attack in the War of 1812, and as 
the main base for the defence of communications between Kingston 
and Montreal. It remains as it was when finally completed in 1838, 
an impressive landmark. 

Replacement of the palisades, of the banquette on top of the 
ramparts, and of the entrance gate, was continued. Repairs were made 
to the caponniere (advanced work in the moat) and the floor in the 
custodian’s quarters was replaced. 

13,243 visitors signed the register at the Park, an increase of 
2,235 from the previous year. 


WOODSIDE NATIONAL HISTORIC PARK, Kitchener, Ontario, 
is a characteristic house of the 1850’s where the Rt. Hon. William 
Lyon Mackenzie King spent his boyhood years in the 1880's. 

Materials were purchased for fencing, a ventilation unit was 
installed in the basement gallery, and a combined garage and workshop 
was constructed. Floodlighting was installed for the house, and the 
grounds in the park were levelled. 


FORT MALDEN NATIONAL HISTORIC PARK is in Amherst- 
burg, Ontario. The original fort was built in 1797-9 by the Second 
Battalion, Royal Canadian Volunteers. It was strengthened in 1812 
as the principal military station on the western frontier, and was 
dismantled and abandoned in 1813. Only slight evidences of the 
original fortifications remain, but the existing earthworks and the only 
old building still standing date from as early as 1823 at least. 

Steel sheet piling was obtained for repairs to be carried out 
on the breakwater during 1957-58 by the Department of Public 
Works. The Hough House (Museum Building) was reroofed, the 
existing fencing at the Park was extended and modified and ornamental 
lighting standards were installed in the park. 

20,663 visitors signed the museum register, which is an in- 
crease of 4,307 over 1955-56. 


LOWER FORT GARRY NATIONAL HISTORIC PARK is situa- 
ted on the west bank of the Red River about twenty miles north of 
Winnipeg, Manitoba, and comprises an area of approximately 12.75 
acres. It was built between 1831 and 1839 by the Hudson’s Bay 
Company, and although never besieged, played an important part in 
meeting the threat of war and rebellion. Indian Treaty No. 1 was 
signed there on August 3, 1871. It remained a place of considerable 
importance until about 1882, when the head of navigation for the 
Red River was removed from there to old Colville Landing on the 
opposite side of the river near Selkirk. It was transferred to the 
Canadian Government in 1951, subject to the continuance of a lease 
of the buildings and grounds to the Motor Country Club for a further 
eriod. 

x The park is open to the public May Ist. to October 31st. 
Hours are Monday to Friday 10:00 A.M. to 6:00 P.M. and Saturdays, 
Sundays and Statutory Holidays 10:00 A.M. to 5:00 P.M. 
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A toilet building was constructed in the south east bastion, 
and restoration and repair work was done on the Doctor’s Residence, 
the Fur Storage Building, and the north east and south west bastions. 

Approximately 15,000 people visited the fort during 1956-57. 


FORT BATTLEFORD NATIONAL HISTORIC PARK is situa- 
ted in the Townsite of Battleford, four miles south of the City of 
North Battleford, Saskatchewan, and comprises an area of 36.7 acres. 
The buildings include the Superintendent’s House, Inspector’s Cottage, 
Guard Room, Hospital, Stable, and Barracks. Only the first-mentioned 
building was part of the original Mounted Police Post which was 
established there in 1876 by Colonel James Walker, and linked up with 
such posts as MacLeod, Fort Walsh, Calgary, Edmonton, Carleton, 
and Swan River. Located in the territory of the Cree Indian, Fort 
Battleford had a stabilizing and encouraging effect in the settlement 
of the Prairie Provinces, and, during the Uprising of 1885, many 
settlers sought shelter and protection there. It was also the place 
of execution of those who were sentenced to death for participation 
in the Frog Lake Massacre. 

Materials were purchased for an underground power line. 
Minor improvements were made to grounds and fencing. 

Visitor attendance at the park rose from 10,818 in the pre- 
ceding year to 12,384 in 1956-57. 


RECENT DEVELOPMENTS 


SIGNAL HILL has recently been taken over by the Federal 
Government and will be declared a National Historic Park. The park 
area, rich in history, overlooks the entrance to the harbour at St. 
John’s, Newfoundland. On the hill is a memorial tower commemor- 
ating Cabot’s explorations in North America. There is also a tablet 
erected on the site, commemorating the First Wireless Signal between 
the North American continent and Europe, which was transmitted 
by Marconi from a location near the tower. Also within the area in 
the vicinity of Signal Hill is located the position of the Chain Rock 
Battery, commanding the narrowest part of the harbour entrance and 
constructed after the French defeat in 1762; the Waldegrave Battery 
commanding the narrows, built in 1810 and constructed on a knoll 
on the north of Chain Rock. There is also the position of a block- 
house situated on the northern entrance of Signal Hill, mounting six 
guns on the ground floor, dated 1776; the Duke of York Battery, 
situated on the southern shoulder of the crest of Signal Hill, which 
in 1796 mounted eight 24-pounder guns, four 18-pounder carronades, 
and two 11-inch mortars. A chain of a very large size was fastened 
to Chain Rock and lay across the narrows with its other end fastened 
to a large capstan on Pancake Rock on the south side of the entrance, 
by which means it was raised sufficiently to prevent the entrance of 
any vessels larger than fishing boats. 

The Signal Hill area was also the scene of a battle between 
the British under Colonel William Ambherst and the French under 
Count d’Haussonville in the year when St. John’s was finally captured, 
1762, since when it has been held under the British Crown. 
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The Powder Magazine has been restored and repairs were 
made to the exterior of the Cabot Tower. A general clean-up of the 
Park area has also been carried out. 

Early in 1957 the Federal Cabinet approved of the maintenance 
and operation of the EVANGELINE PARK at Grand Pre, Nova 
Scotia, as a National Historic Park. This park includes the property 
on which stands the Grand Pre Chapel, built by the descendants of the 
Acadians over a period of eight years and opened as an historic museum 
in 1930. In its formal lines, planned to reflect mid-eighteenth 
century French architecture, the Church preserves the memory of the 
original Church of St. Charles. The museum collection includes maps, 
portraits, and documentary evidence relating to the Acadians, as well 
as relics of the first New England settlers in the Minas country. 

Ornamental landscaping in the park complements the graceful 
beauty of Evangeline’s Monument, the Memorial Chapel, and the 
interest of ‘“‘Evangeline’s Well” with its wooden well sweep. 

The Old Rectory, built in 1883, at BATOCHE, Saskatchewan, 
has been taken over by the Department of Northern Affairs and Na- 
tional Resources on the recommendation of the Historic Sites and 
Monuments Board of Canada. The building is a permanent monu- 
ment to the historic battle between the forces of Louis Riel and General 
Middleton. On May 9th, 1885, General Middleton’s force engaged 
the Metis who fought from skilfully constructed rifle pits that covered 
the approaches to Batoche. Two days of heavy fighting followed 
but on May 12th General Middleton, attacking in force, succeeded 
in routing the Metis from their rifle pits; Batoche fell and Riel’s 
movement was broken. Riel was taken prisoner three days later. 

The first floor of the Rectory, where several priests and nuns 
were confined by Riel during the campaign, will be used as a museum, 
to commemorate the historic events of 1885 connected with the Riel 
Uprising and also to recall the life and customs of the Metis, Indians 
and early fur traders and settlers of that section of the northwest. The 
second floor will contain a restored school room and a post office of 
the early period, the building having been used as a school and post 
office during the 1880's. 

The historic site of the old Hudson’s Bay Company post at 
FORT LANGLEY, B. C., has been taken over by the Federal 
Government and will be declared a National Historic Park. 

The original fort built in 1827, was completely destroyed 
by fire in April, 1840. The trading post was rebuilt on a new site, 
the present village of Fort Langley, some two and one-half miles 
farther up the Fraser River. 

By 1864 the fort was being gradually dismantled. The front 
and part of the stockade were taken down by degrees between 1861 
and 1864, and the remainder was allowed to fall into disrepair. “The 
growth of general farming in the colony caused the Hudson’s Bay 
Company to abandon its fur trading in the Fraser Valley in June 
of 1896. 

An old storehouse, which dates from 1840, is the only original 
building of the post now standing. Partial restoration of the fort 
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is underway and a former living quarters has been reconstructed. The 
north-east bastion and the palisades have been rebuilt, the car parking 
area has been completed and landscaping is underway. 


MAJOR IMPROVEMENTS AND REPAIRS TO 
NATIONAL HISTORIC SITES 


ALEXANDER GRAHAM BELL MUSEUM, Baddeck, Nova Scotia. 

The access road, parking area, and landscaping of the grounds 
were completed, stone retaining walls and entrance pillars and gates 
were erected, and water and sewer services were installed. 


FORT EDWARD BLOCKHOUSE, Windsor, Nova Scotia. 
The lower logs were replaced and the plank siding (simulating 
squared timber) was completed. 


FORT GASPEREAUX, New Brunswick. 
Restoration of the retaining wall was partially finished. 


QUEBEC WALLS AND FORTIFICATIONS, Quebec. 
Continuation of repointing and rebuilding the wall was under- 
taken, and floodlighting was installed on the St. Louis Gate. 


SIR WILFRID LAURIER’S BIRTHPLACE, St. Lin-des-Lauren- 
tides, Quebec. 

Major repairs were made to the house, which was redecorated. 
A new heating unit was installed. 


CARILLON BARRACKS, Carillon, Quebec. 
Minor repairs were made to the building and a new heating 
unit was installed. 


NATIONAL HISTORIC SITES 
RETURN OF THE ACADIANS, Ste. Anne du Bocage, 


Caraquet, N. B. A cut-stone monument bearing a bronze tablet was 
unveiled August 19, 1956, by Dr. A. G. Bailey, New Brunswick’s 
representative on the Historic Sites and Monuments Board of Canada. 
This memorial commemorates the return of the Acadians from their 
wanderings after the Expulsion in 1755, and bears the name of 
Alexis Landry of Ste. Anne du Bocage, whose experiences were sym- 
bolic of the tribulations of the thousands who were forced from their 
homes in the eighteenth century expulsion. 


MEN OF LETTERS, Shediac, N. B. A granite monument 
bearing a bronze plaque, located in Memorial Park, in the centre of 
the town of Shediac, was unveiled by the Honourable Milton F. 
Gregg on August 13, 1955. The monument honours four outstanding 
men of letters: Dr. John Clarence Webster, Shediac; Ferdinand 
Robidoux, editor of the first Acadian newspaper in the Atlantic 
Provinces; Placide Gaudet, historian and genealogist, and the 


Honourable Pascal Poirier, first Acadian to be appointed a senator in 
Canada. 
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EDWARD WINSLOW, Fredericton, N. B. A tablet placed 
in the Bonar Law-Bennett Library of the University of New Bruns- 
wick at Fredericton was unveiled on May 16, 1957, by Mr. J. J. 
Fraser Winslow, descendant of Edward Winslow and senior member 
of the family. The tablet was erected in memory of the Honourable 
Edward Winslow, one of the Loyalist founders of New Brunswick. 


MEETINGS OF PARLIAMENT IN NATIONAL 
MUSEUM, Ottawa, Ontario. A plaque affixed to the wall of the 
Victoria Museum was unveiled June 2nd, 1955, by the Honourable 
T. A. Crerar and the Honourable C. G. Power, both of whom actually 
sat as members in the museum building when it was the seat of Par- 
liament in 1919, after the burning of the Parliament Buildings. 


WOODSTOCK TOWN HALL, Woodstock, Ontario. A 
tablet was affixed to the Woodstock Town Hall in recognition of its 
historical and architectural importance. The unveiling by Mr. Wallace 
Nesbitt, Q.C., M.P., took place on October 6, 1956. 


MIDDLESEX COUNTY COURT HOUSE, London, On- 
tario. À tablet, later mounted on a large boulder located on the court 
house lawn, was unveiled in the court house by Mr. Gordon Mac- 
Donald of Strathroy, Ontario, on January 18, 1957. 


MRS. NELLIE MOONEY McCLUNG, near Chatsworth, 
Ontario. <A tablet was affixed on a monument erected by the Women’s 
Institute branches of Ontario’s Grey County to the memory of Mrs. 
Nellie Mooney McClung, famous Western Canadian author and 
leading advocate of women’s rights. “The monument is located on 
the former Mooney farm one and one half miles south of Chatsworth, 
and about eleven miles south of Owen Sound. The memorial was 
unveiled Saturday, June 8, 1957, by Miss Nellie McClung, of Edmon- 
ton, daughter of Mrs. McClung. 


SIR SANDFORD FLEMING, Ottawa, Ontario. A tablet 
was placed on the Dominion Observatory Building, Central Experi- 
mental Farm, Ottawa, to commemorate the achievements of Sir 
Sandford Fleming. The unveiling of the tablet was performed on 
May 16, 1957, by the Viscountess Hardinge, granddaughter of Sir 
Sandford. 


FIRST HOMESTEAD IN WESTERN CANADA, near 
Portage la Prairie, Manitoba. A tablet mounted on a cut-stone monu- 
ment honours John Sutherland Sanderson, who in 1872 became the 
first settler to obtain land under the Dominion homestead policy. “The 
monument, situated six miles north of Portage on the Delta Road, 
was unveiled by Richard Sanderson, son of the West’s first home- 
steader, on July 11, 1956. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY 


The thirty-sixth Annual Meeting of the Canadian Historical 
Association took place at the University of Ottawa, Ottawa, on June 
12-15, 1957. Sessions were held in the fine new Arts Building, and 
at Carleton University. The Association is greatly indebted to the 
local committee in charge of arrangements, and particularly to its chair- 
man, Father G. Carriére. Planning of the programme was capably 
handled by a committee headed by Professor D. M. L. Farr. Members 
and their wives enjoyed the hospitality offered by the University of 
Ottawa at a luncheon on 13 June and a vin d'honneur on the following 
afternoon. Carleton University entertained at luncheon on 14 June; 
and next morning the Public Archives of Canada were hosts at the 
“coffee break’’ following the General Meeting. On the afternoon of 
the 15th the members of the Learned Societies were privileged to 
attend the Annual Garden Party at Rideau Hall, when His Excellency 
The Governor General extended his hospitality to the visitors. Along 
with the other Learned Societies our Association received the apostolic 
blessing of His Holiness, Pope Pius XII. 

The newly-formed Archives Section met in the afternoon of 
12 June under the chairmanship of Mr. L. H. Thomas, and heard 
papers by Mr. Harvey Mitchell, St. John’s, Newfoundland; Mr. J. D. 
Herbert, of the Glenbow Foundation, Calgary; and Mr. Sam Kula, of 
the Public Archives of Canada. The Local History Committee and 
the Council also met on the 12th. The General Sessions began on 
the morning of 13 June with the Association divided into two sections 
— an arrangement which continued throughout Thursday and Friday. 
A joint session with the Historical Society of Ottawa was addressed 
by Mr. Edwin C. Guillet on the sources of local history, with par- 
ticular reference to Mr. Guillet’s work for the first volume of the 
Ontario Government series —- The Valley of the Trent. In the 
Historiography Section Professor G. S. Couse, of Carleton University, 
spoke on ‘‘Monarchism and Historicism in the Thought of Charles 
Maurras’, with Professor R. M. Saunders leading the discussion on 
the paper. In the afternoon the session of European History heard a 
paper by Professor J. C. Cairns, of the University of Toronto, ‘““The 
Fall of France, 1940: Thoughts on a National Defeat’. Dr. John 
Conway, St. John’s College, Winnipeg, developed the ensuing dis- 
cussion. In the Canadian Section Professor W. R. Graham, Regina 
College, cast light on an obscure aspect of the political career of Arthur 
Meighen when he considered the latter’s relations with the business 
interests of Montreal in the decade of the ‘twenties. The paper was 
ably discussed by Dr. Eugene Forsey of Ottawa. In the evening, the 
Association joined forces with the Humanities Association of Canada 
to hear an outstanding address by Professor Gregory Vlastos, of 
Princeton University, on ‘The Paradox of Socrates’”’. 

The morning session of 14 June brought another paper on 
Canadian political leaders when Professor K. W. McNaught, United 
College,, Winnipeg, examined the parliamentary records of Mackenzie 
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King and J. S. Woodsworth in the foreign policy debates of 1936-39, 
the discussion being led by Professor F. R. Scott of McGill. Professor 
Wallace K. Ferguson, of the University of Western Ontario, speaking 
to the European Section, discussed ‘“The Revival of Classical Antiquity 
or the First Century of Humanism: A Reappraisal.’’ Professor W. 
Stanford Reid, McGill University, was commentator for this paper. 
The enthusiastic reception given to this and the other papers in the 
non-Canadian field appeared to justify the programme committee’s 
decision to offer papers on European history. In the afternoon, Pro- 
fessor W. L. Morton, of the University of Manitoba, read a paper 
prepared by Bernard Ostry of the London School of Economics and 
Political Science — ‘The Politics of Industrial Peace: Conservative 
and Liberal Party Attitudes Affecting Labour, 1870-1920 — An 
Attempt at Re-examination.’’ Professor D. C. Masters, Bishop’s 
University, led the discussion. Professor J.-N. Rouleau, Collège 
Militaire Royal de Saint-Jean, spoke on ‘Problèmes de stratégie et 
d'économie de la rivière Richelieu, 1609-1812,'° a subject to which Dr. 
Gustave Lanctot, former Dominion Archivist, added some pertinent 
remarks. ‘The evening was occupied with the presidential addresses. 
Dr. G. E. Britnell, of the University of Saskatchewan, President of 
the Canadian Political Science Association, spoke on the economic 
problems of undeveloped areas of the world. Professor D. G. 
Creighton of the University of Toronto, President of the C.H.A., 
commented vigorously on recent trends in Canadian historical writing. 
Saturday morning was devoted to the Association’s General Meeting, 
followed by a tour of the Public Archives Records Centre. This 
included a special display of historical documents relating to some of 
the Prime Ministers of Canada, and an exhibit prepared by the 
Canadian Army Historical Section through the courtesy of the Direc- 
tor, Colonel C. P. Stacey. 

During the Ottawa meeting the Association elected its officers 
for 1957-58. They are: President: W. Kaye Lamb, Ottawa; Vice- 
President: Rev. A. D’Eschambault, Genthon, Man.; English Language 
Secretary: Lt.-Col. G. W. L. Nicholson, Ottawa; French Language 
Secretary: Rev. A. Pouliot, s.j., Quebec; Treasurer: R. S. Gordon, 
Ottawa; Past Presidents: D. G. Creighton, Toronto; G. F. G. Stanley, 
Kingston; Editors of the Annual Report: John S. Moir, Ottawa; 
Léopold Lamontagne, Kingston; Councillors (to retire in 1960): H. 
W. McCready, Hamilton; H. B. Neatby, Vancouver; Rev. Honorius 
Provost, Quebec; Mrs. Esther C. Wright, Ottawa. Missing from 
the slate of officers are two members of the Association, D. M. L. Farr 
and W. G. Ormsby, who for the past seven years have faithfully and 
efficiently shared the onerous duties of English Language Secretary 
and Treasurer. It was decided that the 1958 meeting of the Associa- 
tion would be held in Edmonton. 

The Association continued to thrive in 1957. A membership of 
745 on 30 April, 1957 reflected a net gain of 19 members during the 
year. The eighth in the Association's series of historical booklets, 
F. H. Underhill’s Canadian Political Parties, has been published, and 
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Booklet No. 9 is in course of revision. The Local History Committee 
has become the Local History Section of the Association, with powers 
similar to those of the Archives Section. It hopes soon to launch its 
programme of awards of merit for local historical groups. The 
Committee on the Historical Atlas reports that cartographical work 
on the project will soon be underway. The Association has approved 
the project of a summer study centre for Canadian historians and it 
is planned to institute this at Queen’s University in the summer of 
1958. These various achievements indicate the widening range of the 
Association’s contributions to historical scholarship in Canada. 


G. W. L. NICHOLSON 


English Language Secretary 
Ottawa 
September, 1957 


PERSONAL NOTES PERSONNELLES 


Mgr Emile Chartier, à l'âge de 81 ans, conserve toute sa vigueur 
d'esprit et il collabore fidèlement à la revue Lectures de la Maison Fides. 
Mgr Olivier Maurault a présenté, au cours de l’année, plusieurs causeries 
ayant trait à un double tricentenaire: la mort de Jean-Jacques Olier, 
fondateur de la Campagnie de Saint Sulpice, et l’arrivée des premiers 
Sulpiciens au Canada. Nouvelle édition de La Paroisse chez Thérien 
Frères, Montréal. M. Jean Bruchési vient de publier son vinqt- 
cinquiérue ourrage: Voyages, Mirages. M. Gustave Lanctôt a fait des 
recherches à Rome et à Paris sur l'influence de la révolution américane 
sur le Canada. M. l'abbé Arthur Maheux a publiè de nombreux articles 
dans diverses revues: Le Vieil Escholier, octobre 1956: ‘‘Evolution de 
l'Université Laval 1906-1931"; mars 1957, ‘‘Méditations sur nos 
griefs." Dans l’Encyclopedia Americana: ‘‘Québec’’ et “Catholic 
Education”. D'autres ont paru dans la Revue de l'Université Laval 
(Québec), janv. et fév. 57: le Commentator (Toronto) mars 1957: 
la Nouvelle Abeille (Québec), avril 1957; le Laval médical (Québec) 
sept. 1957; l'Enseignement secondaire (Québec) mars 1957. L'abbé 
Maheux à également donné plusieurs conférences au réseau national et 
international de Radio-Canada. Toujours an Séminaire de Québec, 
l'abbé Honorius Provost vient d’être élu président de la section française 
de la Société canadienne d'Histoire de l'Eglise catholique. L’abbé 
Provost à publié une brochure intitulée: Le couvent de Sainte-Marie de 
Beauce. A l'Institut d'Histoire de l’Université Laval, M. Claude 
Galarneau a obtenu un diplôme d’études supérieures avec mention très 
honorable. M. Jean-Jacques Lefebvre a donné plusieurs conférences à 
la Société d'Histoire de l'Eglise notamment sur un procès ecclésiastique 
de 1836 et sur la vie sociale du grand Papineau. M. Ubalde Baudry à 
été élu vice-président de la Société historique de Montréal. M. Léo- 
pold Lamontagne a publié Arthur Butes, homme de lettres aux Presses 
Universitaires Laval. 

Il faut aussi mentionner le travail fructueux de nos sociétés 
historiques locales. A part la Société historique de Montréal, qui 
compte 99 ans d’existence, la Société historique de Québec et celle du 
Nouvel-Ontario (Université de Sudbury), il existe d’autres foyers de 
recherche qui méritent sûrement une mention honorable: la Société 
historique de la Côte-Nord, président Mgr René Bélanger, pour ses 
recherches sur l'Ile Mingan et le poste de Louis Jolliet ainsi qu'à 
l'entrée du Saguenay, sur les vestiges de l’expédition de Phipps. De 
même, la Société historique de la Côte-du-Sud, secrétaire M. l'abbé 
Léon Bélanger, prépare plusieurs monographies de paroisses et le 
centenaire de naissance de Sir Thomas Chapais (1958). Les bulletins 
réguliers de cette société sont remplis de documents intéressants. 

Professor Roger Graham is on leave of absence from Regina 
College, University of Saskatchewan, and is spending the year in 
Toronto. Professor D. M. L. Farr, Carleton University, is on leave 
as Visiting Professor to the University of British Columbia, and his 
teaching duties at Carleton are being conducted by Professor À. L. 
Burt who retired last year as Chairman of the Department of History 
in the University of Minnesota. Professor John Conway has left the 
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University of Manitoba to join the history staff of the University 
of British Columbia, and Professor W. J. Eccles has left the University 
of Manitoba for the University of Alberta. Professor K. A. MacKirdy, 
formerly at Queen’s University, has moved to the University of Wash- 
ington, Seattle, for the current academic year. 

While this Report was being prepared for printing in October, 
the Association lost by death one of its oldest and most valued mem- 
bers, J. B. Tyrrell, geographer, explorer, and historian. 


MEMBERSHIP OF THE CANADIAN HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


(A) AFFILIATED SOCIETIES — SOCIETES AFFILIEES 


American Antiquarian Society, C. K. Shipton, Librarian, Salisbury St. & Park 
Ave., Worcester 5, Mass. 

American Geographical Society, Miss Eva L. Yonge, Map Curator, Broadway at 
156th St., New York 32. 

Antiquarian & Numismatic Society of Montreal, Pemberton Smith, Treas., Chateau 
de Ramezay, Montreal. 

British Columbia Historical Association, Mrs. Vera Drury, Hon. Secty., Provincial 
Archives, Victoria. 

British Columbia Historical Association, West Kootenay Section, C/o Mrs. A. D. 

_ Turnbull, 300 Kootenay Ave., Trail, B. C. 

Sussex County Historical Association, 451 Park St. W., Windsor, Ont. 
Finnish Canadian Historical Society, Rev. L. T. Pikkusaari, Copper Cliff, Ont. 

Kamloops Museum Association, Mrs. David Arnott, Sec.-Treas., Seymour St., 
Kamloops, B. C. 

Kingston Historical Society, G. F. G. Stanley, Treas., Royal Military College, 
Kingston, Ont. 

Lake St. Louis Historical Society, D. M. Stewart, Pres., 164 Lakeshore Road, 
Pointe Claire, P. Q. 

2. Historical Association, Miss Hilda Ridley, Secty., P. O. Box 101, Sudbury, 

nt. 

Minnesota Historical Society, St. Paul 1, Minn., U. S. A. 

Nova i Historical Society, G. T. Miller, Treas., C/o Bank of Commerce Bldg., 
Halifax. 

Okanagan Historical Society, Guy P. Bagnall, Treas., Vernon, B. C. 

Ontario Historical Society, 206 Huron St., Toronto 5. 

Quebec Literary & Historical Society, G. O. Bridge, Secty., Box 399, Quebec, P. Q. 

Royal Empire Society, Northumberland Ave., London, England. 

Saanich Pioneers’ Society, R. E. Nimmo, Secty., Saanich, B. C. 

Société St.-Jean Baptiste, Georges Meyers, Chef du Secrétariat, C. P. 186, Trois- 
Riviéres, P. Q. 

La Société Historique de la Céte-du-Nord, Mgr. René Bélanger, Président, 16 rue 
Buade, Quebec, P. Q. 

La Société Historique de la Céte-du-Sud, Léon Bélanger, ptre., secrétaire, Collége 
de Ste-Anne, Kamouraska, P. Q. 

La Société Historique Franco-Américaine, M. l'abbé Adrien Veretti, Président, 46 
Langdon St., Suncook, N. H., U. S. A. 

La Société Historique de Montréal, Mlle Gabrielle Carrière, secrétaire, 1210 est 
rue Sherbrooke, Montreal 24. 

La Société Historique du Nouvelle-Ontario, C/o Rév. Lorenzo Cadieux, Collège 
du Sacré-Coeur, Sudbury, Ont. 

La Société Historique de Québec, Rév. Honorius Prevost, secrétaire, Uni- 
versité Laval, Québec, P. Q. 

La Société Historique du Saguenay, Seminaire Chicoutimi, Chicoutimi, P. Q. 

Wisconsin State Historical Society, Clifford L. Lord, Director, 816 State St. 
Madison 6, Wisconsin, U. S. A. 

Wolverine Hobby & Historical Society, A. M. Provick, Sec.-Treas., Hazelcliffe, Sask. 

Women’s Wentworth Historical Society, Mrs. J. G. Morrison, Treas., 9 Rockwood 
Place, Hamilton, Ont. 

York Pioneer & Historical Society, A. G. Clarry, President, 37 Elmsthorpe Rd., 
Toronto 7. 
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(B) AFFILIATED LIBRARIES AND ORGANIZATIONS 
BIBLIOTHEQUES ET AUTRES ORGANISATIONS AFFILIEES 


Acadia University Library, Wolfville, N. S. 

Alberta Provincial Library, Parliament Buildings, Edmonton. 

American News Company, Inc., 131 Varick St., New York 13. 

Assumption University Library, Windsor, Ont. 

Auckland University College Library, P. O. Box 2553, Auckland, New Zealand. 

Bank of Canada, Research Dept., Ottawa. ee 

Bank of Nova Scotia, The Library, Dept. of Economics, Toronto. 

British Columbia Archives, Victoria. 

The British Museum, Department of Printed Books, London, W. C. 1, England. 

Brown Universitiy Library, Providence 12, Rhode Island. 

Calgary Public Library, Calgary. ’ 

Campbell River Elementary Senior High School, P. O. Box 200, Campbell River, 
B. C. 


Canadian Temperance Federation, 11 Prince Arthur Ave., Toronto 5. 

Carleton University Library, 268 First Ave., Ottawa. 

Clark University Library, 1 Downing Street, Worcester 10, Mass. 

Cleveland Public Library, 325 Superior Ave., N. E., Cleveland 14, Ohio. 

Collége de Lévis, La Bibliothéque, Lévis, P. Q. 

Collége de Montréal, 1931 ouest rue Sherbrooke, Montréal. 

Collége de Sainte Anne de la Pocatiére, Ste-Anne de la Pocatiere, P. Q. 

Collége de St-Jean Brébeuf, 3200 Ste-Catherine, Montréal 26. 

Collége de Ste-Marie, 1180 rue Bleury, Montréal 2. 

Collége du Sacre Coeur, Victoriaville, P. Q. 

Columbia University Libraries, South Hall, Columbia University, New York. 

Co-operative Book Centre of Canada Ltd., 266 King St. W., Toronto 28. 

Dalhousie University Library, Halifax. 

Dartmouth College Library, Box 7, Hanover, New Hampshire. 

Dept. of Citizenship & Immigration, Rm. 103, West Block, Ottawa. 

Dept. of Education, P. O. Box 188, Charlottetown. 

Dept. of External Affairs Library, East Block, Ottawa. 

Dept. of National Defence, Historical Section, Army Headquarters, Ottawa. 

Detroit Historical Museum, Dept. of Social History, Woodward at Kirby, Detroit 2, 
Mich. 

Detroit Public Library, 5201 Woodward Ave., Detroit, Mich. 

Duke University Library, Durham, N. C. 

Fraser Institute, Free Public Library, 637 Dorchester St. W., Montreal 2. 

Glenbow Foundation Library, 1202-6th St. S. W., Calgary . 

Hamilton Public Library, Main St. W., Hamilton. 

Harvard College Library, Cambridge 38, Mass. 

Haverford College Library, Haverford, Penn. 

Hudson’s Bay Company, Canadian Committee Office, The Beaver, Hudson’s Bay 
House, Winnipeg. 

Huntington, Henry E., Library & Art Gallery, Zone 15, San Marino, Calif. 

Indiana State Library, 140 N. Senate Ave., Zone 4, Indianapolis, Ind. 

Institute of Historical Research, University of London, Senate House, London 
W. C. 1, England. 

Johns Hopkins University Library, Baltimore 18, Maryland. 

King’s College Library, Strand, London, W. C. 2, England. 

Kitchener Public Library, Kitchener, Ont. 

Leaside Public Library, 165 McRae Drive, Leaside, Ont. 

Library of Parliament, Ottawa. 

London Public Library, London, Ont. 

Loyola College Library, 7141 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal. 

La Maison Bellarmin, 25 rue ouest Jarry, Montréal 14. 

La Maison Provinciale des Clercs de Saint-Viateur, 1145 avenue St-Viateur, 
Outremont, Montréal. 

Maison Saint-Joseph, Bibliotheque, 1800 me Henn. Bourassa est, Montréal. 

Manitoba Provincial Library, Winnipeg. 

McCord Museum, McGill University, Montreal. 
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McGill University Library, Montreal 2. 

McMaster University, Mills Memorial Library, Hamilton. 

Michigan State University Library, East Lansing, Mich. 

Midland Public Library, 224 Hugel Ave. W., Midland, Ont. 

Mount Allison Memorial Library, Sackville, N. B. 

Museums Section, Ontario Historical Society, Royal Ontario Museum, Toronto. 

National Film Board, 3255 Cote de Liesse Rd., Ville St. Laurent, P. Q. 

National Liberal Federation of Canada, 251 Cooper St., Ottawa. 

National Museum, Ottawa. 

National Parks Branch, Dept. of Northern Affairs and National Resources, Norlite 
Building, Ottawa. 

New Brunswick Legislative Library, Fredericton. 

New York Public Library, 476 5th Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 

New York State Library, Albany, N. Y. 

North Central Saskatchewan Regional Library, Prince Albert, Sask. 

North York Public Library, 5090 Yonge St., Willowdale, Ont. 

Oak Park Junior High School, Oak Park & Lumsden Ave., Toronto 13, Ont. 

Ontario Dept. of Planning & Development, Conservation Branch, 454 University 
Avenue, Toronto. 

Ontario Department of Public Records and Archives, 14 Queen’s Park Crescent, 
West, Toronto 5. 

Ontario Dept. of Travel & Publicity, 67 College St., Toronto. 

Ontario Legislative Library, Parliament Buildings, Toronto 2. 

Cttawa Public Library, Ottawa. 

Periodica, Benoit-Baril, Montreal. 

Peterborough Public Library, Peterborough, Ont. 

Pickering District High School, Pickering, Ont. 

Port Credit Secondary School, 40 Forest Ave., Port Credit, Ont. 

Prince George Public Library Commission, 1480 Third Avenue, Prince George B. C. 

Prince of Wales College, Charlottetown. 

Princeton University Library, Princeton, N. J. 

Public Archives of Canada, The Library, Ottawa. 

Archives de la Province de Québec, Parc des Champs de Bataille, Québec. 

Québec Ministère des Terres & Forêts, Hôtel du Gouvernement, Québec. 

Quebec, Legislative Library, Parliament Buildings, Quebec. 

Queen’s University Library, Kingston, Ont. 

Regina College Library, University of Saskatchewan, Regina, Sask. 

Rhodes House Library, Dept. of Bodleian Library, Oxford, England. 

Royal Bank of Canada, The Library, Head Office, Montreal. 

Sarnia Collegiate Institute & Technical School, Sarnia, Ont. 

Saskatchewan Legislative Library, Rm. 234, Legislative Bldg., Regina. 

Saskatchewan Provincial Library, Rm. 21, Legislative Bldg., Regina. 

Séminaire de Chicoutimi, Chicoutimi, P. Q. 

Séminaire de St-Hyacinthe, Casier, Postale 9, St-Hyacinthe, P. Q. 

Séminaire de Saint-Jean, Saint-Jean, Que. 

Séminaire de Saint-Joseph, Mont-Laurier, Comté de Labelle, P. Q. 

Séminaire de Sainte-Marie, Shawinigan Falls, P. Q. 

Séminaire de Ste-Thérése, Ste-Thérése de Blainville, P. Q. 

Sigmund Samuel Canadiana Library, Royal Ontario Museum, 100 Queen’s Park, 
Toronto 5. 

Smithers School District No. 54, Smithers, B. C. 

State College of Washington Library, Pullman, Wash. 

St. Catharines Public Library, St. Catharines, Ont. 

St. Francis Xavier University Library, Antigonish, N. S. 

Saint John Free Public Library, Saint John, N. B. 

St. Thomas Collegiate Institute, St. Thomas, Ont. 

Sudbury High School Board, Sudbury, Ont. 

Temple University Library, Philadelphia 22, Penn. 

Toronto Public Library, College & St. George Sts., Toronto 2B. 

United Church of Canada Archives, Victoria University, Queen’s Park, Toronto 5, 

United College Library, Winnipeg. 

Université de Montréal, Boite Postale 6128, Montreal. 

Université de Saint-Joseph, Université St-Joseph, N. B. 
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University of Alberta Library, Edmonton. 

University of British Columbia Library, Vancouver. 

University of California Library, Berkeley 4, Cailf. 4 

University of California Library, 405 Hilgard Ave., West Los Angeles, Calif. _ ‘ 

University of Cincinnati Library, Burnet Woods Park, Campus Station, Cincinnati, 
21, Ohio. 

University of Delaware Library, Memorial Library, Newark, Delaware. 

University of Illinois Library, Urbana, Ulinois. 

University of Manitoba Library, Main Library, Fort;Garry Site, Winnipeg. 

University of Michigan, General Library, No. L 75112, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

University of New Brunswick, The Library, Fredericton. 

University of Oregon Library, Eugene, Oregon. 

University of Queensland Library, St. Lucia, Brisbane, Queensland, Australia. 

University of Rochester Library, Rush Rhees Library, Rochester 3, N. Y. 

University of Saskatchewan Library, Saskatoon. 

University of Southern Illinois, General Library, Carbondale, Il. 

University of Toronto Library, Toronto 5. 

University of Washington Library, Seattle 5, Wash. 

University of Western Ontario Library, London, Ont. 

Vancouver College Library, West 39th Ave. & Artier, Vancouver 13. 

Vancouver Public Library, Vancouver 4. 

H.M.C.S. “Venture” Library, H.M.C. Dockyard, Esquimalt, B. C. 

Victoria Public Library, Victoria, B. C. 

Victoria University Library, Charles St. & Queen’s Park, Toronto. 

Wayne University Library, 456 Merrick Ave., Detroit 2, Mich. 

Webster Canadiana Library, The New Brunswick Museum, Saint John, N. B. 

Wellesley College Library, Wellesley 81, Mass. 

Westmount Public Library, 4574 Sherbrooke St. W., Westmount 6, P. Q. 

Windsor Public Library, 434 Victoria Ave., Windsor, Ont. 

Winnipeg Public Library, Winnipeg. 

Yale University Library, New Haven, Conn. 
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(C) LIFE MEMBERS — MEMBRES A VIE 


Barr, R. B. F., (Q.C.), 43 Admiral Road, Toronto 5. 

Bell, Winthrop, Chester, N. S. : 

Brebner, J B., Dept. of History, Columbia University, New York. 

Brown, G. W., Flavelle House, University of Toronto, Toronto 5. 

Burt, A. L., University of Minnesota, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Burton, C. L., 136 Glen Rd., Toronto. 

Canada Packers Ltd., 2200 St. Clair Ave. W., Toronto 9. 

Chartier, Mgr. Emile, (P.D.), 11 rue Gordon, Apt. 3, Sherbrooke, P. Q. 

Davidson, Edgar, 32 Thurlow Rd., Montreal. 

Dow, Miss Jessie, Ritz-Carlton Hotel, 1228 Sherbrooke St. W., Montreal. 

Eames, Frank, Box 180, Gananoque, Ont. 

Fee, Norman, 712 Echo Drive, Ottawa. 

Glazebrook, G. de T., Dept. of External Affairs, East Block, Ottawa. 

Graham, Gerald S., King’s College, Strand, London W. C. 2, England. 

Hardy, Mrs. A. C., Rm. 153, The Senate, Ottawa. 

Helstrom, C. T. E., Box 27, Gray, Sask. 

Hudson’s Bay Company, P. A. Chester, General Manager, Hudson’s Bay House, 
Winnipeg. 

Lanctot, Gustave, 154 Daly Ave., Ottawa. 

Landon, Fred, University of Western Ontario, London, Ont. 

Laurie, W. P., 125 Avenue des Braves, Quebec. 

Leonard, Col. Ibbotson, 782 Wellington St., London, Ont. 

Long, Morden H., 11615 Saskatchewan Drive, Edmonton. 

Lower, A. R. M., Queen’s University, Kingston, Ont. 

Macdonald, Norman, Dept. of History, McMaster University, Hamilton, Ont. 

Mackenzie, Donald R., 339 Island Park Dr., Ottawa 3. 

Mathews, Mrs. H. C., 70 Navy St. S., Oakville, Ont. 

Moore, Miss Kathleen V., 157 Harris Ave., London, Ont. 

Morgan, F. Cleveland, Morgan Trust Co., 1455 Union Ave., Montreal. 

Myers, Leslie P., 89 Durie St., Toronto 3. 

Raymond, L’hon. D., Chambre 353, Le Sénate, Ottawa. 

Reford, Eric, 221 St. Sacrament St., Montreal 1. 

Riordon, Carl, Pres. Riordon Pulp Corp. Ltd., 374 Cote-des-Neiges Rd., Montreal. 

Sage, W. N., University of British Columbia, Vancouver. 

Saunders, Richard M., Flavelle House, University of Toronto, Toronto 5. 

Scott, S. Morley, Dept. of External Affairs, East Block, Ottawa. 

Sifton, Victor, Winnipeg Free Press, Winnipeg. 

Smith, Pemberton, 414 St. James St. W., Montreal. 

Somerville, Mrs. J. M., 230 Dovercourt Rd., Ottawa. 

Soward, Fred H., Dept. of History, University of British Columbia, Vancouver. 

Stacey, Col. C. P., Army Historical Section, National Defence, Nepean St., Ottawa. 

Tombs, Guy, 1085 Beaver Hall Hill, Montreal. 

Tweed, T. W., Elm Grove Farm, R. R. No. 1, Palgrave, Ont. 

Underhill, Frank H., Laurier House, Ottawa. 

Wilson, Hon. Cairine N., The Senate, Rm. 150, Ottawa. 

Wright, Mrs. E. C., 407 Island Park Drive, Ottawa 3. 
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(D) 
Adair, E. R., 312 B West 34th Street, 


Austin, Texas. 
Adams, Eric G., P. O. Bov 67, Sta. H., 
Montreal. 

Adams, Miss H. P., Apt. 7, 5720 
Trans Island Ave., Montreal 29. 
Aitchison, J. H., Dalhousie University, 

Halifax. 


Alcock, F. J., National Museum, 
Ottawa. 

Amtmann, Bernard, 1247 Greene Ave., 
Montreal. 


Anderson, Mrs. J. R., 371 Claremont 
Ave., Westmount, P. Q. 

Anderson, Brig. W. A. B., Vice- 
Adjutant-General, Army Hdarts., 
Ottawa. 

Andrew, G. C., University of British 
Columbia, Vancouver. 

Arkin, N., 269 Fort Street, Winnipeg. 

Arthur, Miss M. E., 1726 Victoria 
Ave., Apt. 3, Fort William, Ont. 


Atkinson, Wm. D., 586 Driveway, 
Ottawa. 

Aubrey, Roger, 119 Pamilla Street, 
Ottawa. 

Bailey, A. G., University of New 


Brunswick, Fredericton, N. B. 

Ballantyne, M. G., 470 Alexis Street, 
Montreal 1. 

Banks, Miss M. A., 125 Clyde Ave. 
Toronto 12. 

Baptist, Sister M., St. Joseph’s Acad- 
emy, Nelson, B. C. 

Barnes, Miss M. G., 46 Patterson Ave., 
Ottawa. 

Baudry, R. P. René, Public Archives, 
Ottawa. 

Baudry, Ubalde, 38 avenue des 
Patriotes, Ste-Rose Laval, P. Q. 

Beaumont, Miss Betty, 3773 Waring 
Place, Victoria, B. C. 

Beck, J. M., Lunenburg, N. S. 

Benson, Miss L. R., The Library, Uni- 
versity of Western Ontario, London. 

Berkhofer, R. F. Jr., Boardman Hall, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 

Bernier, J. E., chambre 715, 360 rue 
St-Jacques ouest, Montréal. 

Bettson, G. E., 19 Cottonwood Drive, 
Don Mills, Ont. 

Bilsland, W. W., 
Ottawa. 

Binkley, W. E., Ohio Northern Uni- 
versity, Ada, Ohio. 

Bird, Will R., P. O. Box 503, Halifax. 

Blackley, F. D., University of Alberta, 
Edmonton. 

Blakeley, Miss P. R., Public Archives 
of Nova Scotia, Halifax. 

Bocking, D. H., P. O. Box 892, 
Melford, Sask. 


Public Archives, 
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ANNUAL MEMBERS — MEMBRES A L’ANNEE 


Bois, Henri-C., 599 Lansdowne Ave., 
Westmount, P. Q. 

Bond, C. C. J., Army Historical Sec- 
tion, National Defence, Nepean, St., 
Ottawa. 

Bonenfant, J. OC. 
Parlement, Québec. 

Boone, M> P., Librarian, 
Library, Fredericton. 

Boulianne, Réal G., 4761 Des Erables, 
Montreal 34. 

Bourque, Mlle J., Archives Publiques, 
Ottawa. 

Bousquet, Denis, University of Ottawa, 
Ottawa. 

Boutilier, Miss H. R., Suite 106, 3416 
Oak St., Vancouver 9. 


Bibliothéque du 


Legislative 


Bowen, H. M., 302 Bloor St. W., 
Toronto. 
Bowsfield, H., Provincial Archivist, 


Provincial Library, Winnipeg 1. 
Boyce, G. E., 174 Albert St., Belleville, 
Ont. 
Bragdon, C., 11 Pleasant St., Platts- 
burgh, N. Y. 

Branscombe, F. R., 108-A Pricefield 
Road, Toronto 5. 
Brazeau, J., Apt. 407, 
Ave. W., Toronto. 
Brekke, Edward, 919 H 2nd Street N., 

Fargo, North Dakota, U. S. A. 


790 Eglinton 


Bristow, D., 226 Cameron Ave. 
Willowdale, P. O., Toronto. 
Britnell; G. E., 273 Bloor St. “W., 
Toronto. . 

Brouillette, B., 535 avenue Viger, 
Montréal. 

Browne, P. L., 327 — 5th Ave. 
Ottawa. 
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